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NOTES 


Tue Irish Secretary having spoken, the lips of Minis- 
terialist Lords were unsealed on Friday, when lawless 
Limerick was discussed anew in the Upper House. Lord 
Zetland condemned the Government for abandoning 
methods indispensable in suppressing terrorism. Despite 
an acknowledgment of Limerick’s record, Lord Spencer 
repeated Mr. Morley’s formula that the general condition 
of Ireland has improved under the present Administration. 
Lord Waterford deemed the reply unsatisfactory and 
attributed the existing laxity to the Separatist alliance. 
On the Governmpnt’s behalf, Lord Kimberley intimated 
the continued administration of the ordinary law in the 
meantime, though special measures will be adopted if 
necessary, Consideration of Mr. Byrne’s amendment on 
Clause Three of the Separation Bill—designed to debar 
the Patriot Government from the control of arms—was 
resumed in the Commons, The Solicitor-General promised 
some concession, whereupon Colonel Nolan protested 
against action calculated to ‘ emasculate the Irish people’ ; 
and Mr. Chamberlain directed attention to the fact that 
the moment the Ministry began to yield the Nationalists 
broke their silence. On the Irish Secretary backing the 
Solicitor-General, Mr. Sexton condemned the Separatist 
leaders for binding themselves to alterations without 
hearing the Irish members, and the Prime Minister, 
obedient to the crack of the whip, declared that the 
amendment could not be.accepted. The Government, 
he added, was willing to prevent the Irish Legislature 
from creating or authorising quasi-military institutions ; 
but words embodying that position framed by Mr. Courtney 
were rejected by Mr. Sexton, and the amendment was 
defeated by 283 to 245 votes. Other amendments in the 
same direction were uncompromisingly opposed by the 
Government, which dared not resent Irish dictation, and 
were consequently lost. The attempt of Mr. Paul to 
place Indian administration more completely in the hands 
of natives, by means of competitive examinations in the 
Fast as well in England, was frustrated by 84 to 76 
votes, 





A RESOLUTION on the appointment of magistrates was 
presented to the Lords on Monday by the Duke of Rich- 
mond and Gordon, who emphasised the pernicious nature 
of the Commons procedure. The conduct of the Chancellor 
of the Duchy was censured by Lord Cross and others, 
while Lord Sefton, in the course of an impressive speech, 
said the Prime Minister had entrusted him with the 
Lancashire appointments on non-political grounds, and 
had withdrawn the power because he declined to exercise 
it for political purposes. Lord Ripon virtually admitted 
the Radical want of case by declaring that he would not 
vote p agninet the resolution, and Lord pS denied 
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that the Government intends to select partisans merely, 
but the Lord Chancellor was all for ‘a fair distribufion 
of political opinion on the bench.’ The motion was 
ultimately adopted. In the Commons Mr. Chamberlain 
directed attention to a breach cf privilege, offensive and 
malignant, on the part of The Daily News, in pursuance of 
a deliberate policy which included false statements with 
comments to match. The Chairman suggested that the 
report was not meant to be taken seriously, and, though 
Mr. O’Connor naturally rushed to the journal’s defence, 
the Prime Minister preferred to adopt Mr. Mellor’s view, 
and the motion on the subject was let drop. On Clause 
Three of the Separation Bill, Admiral Field moved that the 
jurisdiction of the Lord High Admiral should be included 
in the excepted subjects, but the motion was negatived 
by 297 to 260 votes. The Solicitor-General accepted an 
amendment by Mr. Hobhouse which would prevent the 
Patriot Government from having any relations with 
Foreign Powers. By the application of the closure, an 
amendment by Mr. Tomlinson, which sought to prohibit 
the Irish Legislature from making laws affecting the 
status, conditions or rights of persons not domiciled in 
Ireland, was defeated by 251 to 214. Discussion followed 
on an amendment by Mr. Gerald Balfour to include the 
appointment of judges and magistrates in the list of ex- 
cepted subjects ; and, after the Prime Minister had stated 
that the Government had no objection to an enactment 
to the effect that the appointment of judges should con- 
tinue to remain vested in the Crown on the responsibility 
of the Executive, the inevitable rejection was accomplished 
by 291 to 255 votes. 





In the Lords on Thursday the Bishop of Chester moved 
the second reading of the Authorised Companies (Liquor) 
Bill, which contemplated a modification of the Gothenburg 
system ; but the Marquess of Salisbury and Lord Kimberley 
joined in urging that the measure should not be pressed, 
and, accordingly, the motion was negatived without a divi- 
sion. Discussion of Clause Three of the Separation Bill 
was resumed in the Commons by Mr. Butcher, who urged 
that the Irish Legislature should have no power to make 
laws relating to conspiracy, riot, unlawful assembly, and 
crimes against the person. It was contended by Mr. 
Balfour that without such a provision the Loyalists would 
be delivered, bound hand and foot, to their enemies, since 
all Ireland must fall under the control of the Land League. 
The Prime Minister suggested that flagrant abuse would 
be followed by the restraining power of the Viceroy ; and 
the Irish Secretary applied the closure, with the result 
that the amendment was negatived by 317 to 276 votes. 
Sir Henry James sought to have sedition ranked on 
the excepted list, but the proposal was lost by 304 to 255 
votes; and other attempts by Mr. Stuart-Wortley and 
Mr. Barton to inhibit criminal legislation by agrarian 
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revolutionaries were equally unsuccessful. It was moved 


by Mr. Carson that the prohibited subjects should embrace 
the execution of British warrants in Ireland and vice versa ; 
but this was likewise negatived by 282 to 240 votes. 





Tue chief event in the Commons on Wednesday was 
the revolt of the Irishry, who for the first time these 
many years found themselves opposed by Radicals and 
Conservatives alike. On Clause Three, Mr. Brodrick 
moved that the Patriot Government should have no 
power to legislate concerning aliens, and the Irish 
Secretary acknowledged the justice of the demand, 
but the Nationalists scolded and threatened, refusing 
to be pacified by even the Prime Minister and the 
Solicitor-General. On a division the amendment was 
carried by 328 to 139. The Ministerialists were careful 
to avoid further annoyance of their masters, however ; as 
Mr. G. Lawson’s proposal to exempt the oath of 
allegiance was rejected by a majority of 460. It was 
moved by .Mr. Courtney that certain trade restrictions 
should be removed from the measure, but the Prime 
Minister proved a great stickler for uniformity, declaring 
that while such a departure might give satisfaction to 
abstract ideas, it would inflict immense practical injury. 
Of course Mr. Chamberlain improved the occasion, by 
commenting upon the doctrine that Ireland had an 
abstract right to injure herself but none else. Colonel 
Nolan, who doubted the genuineness of the proposal, 
sent the House into roars of laughter by the intimation, 
‘I forget whether I recollect’ something or another. Once 
more Mr. Goschen complained that it was impossible to 
discuss such questions properly in the absence of the 
Financial Proposals. The Irish Secretary applied the 
closure with the sanction of a thirty-seven majority, and 
the amendment was negatived without a division. 





On Thursday the Lords read the North Sea Fisheries 
Bill a second time, and, while both sides admitted the 
evils connected with the industry, the Duke of Argyll did 
excellent service in pointing out that the measure practi- 
cally suppressed the liquor trade in a floating city of 
considerable dimensions, and in vindicating the fishermen’s 
character for diligence and sobriety. It was resolved by 
84 to 25 votes to petition the Queen to withhold her 
consent from the May minute on Secondary Education in 
Scotland. Lord Sidmouth moved for the correspondence 
on the Gibraltar Dock, but, after some discussion, he with- 
drew his motion. In the Commons various suggestions 
were made for ‘rushing’ the Separation Bill, but the 
Prime Minister would have none of them, though he ex- 
pressed his willingness to suspend the twelve o'clock rule, 
provided ‘a necessary supply of undertakers’ was furnished. 
On Clause Three Mr. Bartley moved an amendment 
directed against bounties to Irish industries. The Prime 
Minister was ready with one of his fine-drawn distinctions : 
he was eager to prevent bounties though he could not 
possibly interfere with premiums. It was shown by Mr. 
Balfour that such subventions—by whatever name they 
might be called—must be injurious to British industries. 
The Irish Secretary applied the closure with the aid of a 
thirty-two majority, and the motion was defeated by 288 
to 252 votes. The Prime Minister accepted Mr. Bousfield’s 
amendment whereby merchant shipping is classed among 
the prohibited subjects. By 259 to 214 votes was rejected 
the proposal of Sir T. Lea that harbour regulations should 
be left to the Board of Trade. 
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Tue Duke of Devonshire, who presided at the annual 
meeting of the Rural Labourers’ League on Tuesday, 
contrasted the methods of that body with those of the 
professional agitators, and commended the official reports 
on agricultural subjects recently published. On the 
same day a conference in connection with the Women’s 
Liberal Association was attended by Mr. O'Connor, Mr, 
Acland, and others. Lord Randolph Churchill delivered 
a vigorous speech at Macclesfield on Wednesday, when he 
disposed of the contention, that as Home Rule has been 
successful in the colonies it would also be successful in 
Ireland, which is the foundation of the Government's 
policy. The Unionists did not admit similarity between 
Ireland and the colonies : the Gladstonians were the sole 
possessors of the assumption of the policy’s success, 
Britain’s concession of Home Rule to her colonies was 
rather a case of Hobson’s choice, and it had been followed 
by such political separation as not even Imperial Federa- 
tion was like to redress. Obviously the arrangement was 
inapplicable to Ireland, which was close to Britain, and 
which had been prosperous for the greater part of seven 
centuries of union. 





M. Constans has delivered an important speech at 
Toulouse, wherein he made a far more honest advance 
towards the ‘ Radical’ Right than any temporising offer 
of M. Dupuy’s. In brief, he stated clearly enough that 
the Republic’s only hope lies in the coalition of the 
Moderates against Radicalism-cum-Socialism. Yet he 
could not cut himself from Anti-clerical specifies, and 
large phrases about toleration and liberity of conscience 
were balanced by an intimation that the existing legisla- 
tion cannot be touched: wherefore M. Piou et Cie. may 
hesitate to grasp the proffered hand. Still, the discourse 
appears statesmanlike, and his particular proposals, as 
workmen's superannuation, a reduced  land-tax, the 
lowering of transport rates, and State advances on 
holdings, constitute a clever bid for the working-class, 
particularly the rural, vote. The Radical press, however, 
has damned the programme for ‘ Panamist’; and, after 
all, what is M. Constans? The answer must be that he 
stands absolutely alone, because of certain scabrous reve- 
lations affecting his past. He has no character; and, for 
that reason, shall not save the Republic, which insists 
just now, and wisely, upon unblemished reputations, 


Tue Figaro has found its Balaam in M. Dubois who, 
despatched to curse the British Administration in Egypt, 
has blessed it altogether. His testimony reads familiarly 
enough after Mr. Milner’s well-ordered volume on finance, 
irrigation, and so forth; but the French public does not 
condescend to British books, and in any case, an honest 
man is none too common. Two excellent points are 
established by this shining exemplar of veracity, as (1) 
that his countrymen’s enterprises have prospered and 
multiplied under one rule, and (2) that Egypt is not for 
the Egyptians. Thus he put to acertain Minister a query 
as to the probable condition of the Nile Valley after the 
last red-coat had gone aboard, and the Minister replied 
that none can forecast the morrow. The article’s appear- 
ance a day earlier might have saved the so-called Suez 
Canal Defence Committee from a deplorable outbreak at 
the Company’s annual meeting. Professedly aiming at a 
reduction of expenditure and greater efficiency of control, 
the malcontents really hurled their hostility against M. 
Waddington, the British-born. However, as the ex- 
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Ambassador was re-elected director by a majority of 400 
over M. Delort de Gléon, the minority’s candidate, they 
take little by their diversion. 





M pe Lanessan telegraphs to his Government, on the 
authority of the Vice-President Dubreuil, that the Siamese 
have been cleared out of all the posts they had occupied 
on the eastern bank of the Mekong between Cam-lo and 
Kemmerat, and that none of them are now left on the 
left shore of the great river. Kemmerat is a point of 
much strategic importance ; for here the navigation of the 
Mekong is interrupted by rapids, and it is the contem- 
plated terminus of the Borapah State Railway, now under 
construction by the Siamese Government. The news that 
France has become master on such easy terms of the great 
debatable land lying along the further bank of the 
Mekong will rather whet than dull the appetite for more 
Indo-Chinese conquests that is being manifested at Paris. 
Meanwhile the British Foreign Office, so far as can be 
discerned, is asleep while a natural ally and friend in the 
East is being plundered and Burmo-British rights are being 
jeopardised badly. 





Ix Germany the Kaiser has telegraphed to the Duke 
of Baden his convictions that the nation will return a 
majority for the Army Bill, yet the signs of the times 
scarcely substantiate his prophecy. True that the divi- 
sions in the Centre widen daily, notably in Bavaria and 
Westphalia, where the peasantry has repudiated its 
natural leaders. The Social Democrats, however, rather 
than the Government, will benefit by the split in the 
Catholic party; while the Agrarian League openly 
proclaims the Conservative ultimatum—Down with 
Caprivi! In unholy alliance with the farming interest 
Prince Bismarck’s organ the Hamburger Nachrichten cries 
amain against the Emperor’s threat of repeated disso- 
lutions, and Herr Richter’s Freisinnige Zeitung follows 
suit. Also Count Herbert, the son, in the course of his 
candidature, is attacking the Imperial Ministry in a series 
of violent speeches, the commercial treaties being the 
objects of his special censure. If the Chancellor has any 
friends they remain dumb, even as himself. 





Tur Paris Tribunal, through its President, has compli- 
mented Sir Richard Webster on the conclusion of his 
powerful argument, and Mr. Christopher Robinson, the 
Canadian counsel, has summarised the British case in a 
brilliant speech. We seem to be holding our own before 
the arbitrators, and meanwhile Lord Rosebery has con- 
cluded an important agreement with M. de Giers’ deputy 
M. Chichkine. In brief, the Canadian sealers, debarred 
from the Behring Sea under the Anglo-American modus 
rvendi, have proceeded to slaughter the herd wholesale 
upon the Asiatic coast. Accordingly, an exchange of 
views has terminated in a temporary arrangement whereby 
(1) British vessels are prohibited from fishing within ten 
miles of Russian territory and within thirty of the 
rockeries on Roblen Island ; (2) delinquents shall be seized 
by Russian cruisers and handed over to the nearest British 
authority, Her Majesty’s Government engaging to bring 
them to trial ; (3) the Russian take on the Island is to be 
limited to 30,000 skins, and a British agent can supervise 
proceedings there. The understanding, in fact, imitates 
that previously concluded between Lord Salisbury and the 
late James G, Blaine, and, being purely provisional, it in 
no wise prejudices the rights of either Powor. Further, 
the Foreign Secretary may be commended for his refusal 
to admit M. Chichkine’s crafty claim to impose permanent 


regulations upon British crews beyond the three-mile zone 
hitherto observed. 
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Ir is well for the equanimity of Leo XIII. that 
the Constitution no longer recognises him. His im- 
pertinence in changing the patron saint of the island 
would in the Ages of Faith have been punished by 
a reduction of revenue. For the avoidance of scandal 
it is well, therefore, that the Curia which has learnt 
nothing at all and forgotten nothing save its tradition of 
statesmanship should no longer possess the power of per- 
plexing the State, and that its adherents, from the soi 
disant of Westminster downwards should have the same 
standing, legal and ecclesiastical, as the Primitive 
Methodists and other schisms. The Contemporary 
article proves the educated faithful in despair at the 
policy of a Church allied for temporal reasons with 
Russian ‘schism’ and French Atheism, and bent on out- 
raging the teachings alike of science and of history. The 
hopes it formed that Ritualism would accompany its work in 
the Church of England are blighted ; and now it sees to its 
cost that the end of the Oxford Movement is but to broaden 
the Establishment and to satisfy those whose sentiment 
(or culture) revolts against the narrowness of the old 
Evangelicism. 





Tue cricket of the week leaves the championship in a 
tangle. Yorkshire, by one of the miraculous chances of 
the game, is an easy first. Surrey comes next, but the 
form of the past may be upset any day, and Notts may 
still recover her position. However, if the counties be 
equally matched, they are well able to score one off the 
other, and the bat, has so far, completely mastered the ball. 
Mr. Stoddart, playing for Middlesex against Notts, made 
319 for once out and, passing the hundred in each innings, 
performed a feat which has been but dimly rivalled by Dr. 
Grace and Mr. Brann. The Doctor is in excellent form, 
and though scoring with a strange patience consistently 
manages to make runs. The Australians are still a dark 
horse. They snatched an unexpected victory from Oxford 
and made the magnificent score of 470 against the York- 
shire bowling. Of these Mr. Giffen made 171, and 
throughout the season he and Mr. Graham have most 
consistently distinguished themselves. But if the 
Australians would hold their own against the united 
strength of England, they should mind their fielding. In 
this, the most important and the least fascinating, province 
of the game they have lost their prowess through sheer 
confidence. As for the Universities, they are both above 
the average, and when Cambridge has defeated Australia, 
which vanquished her rival, it will be easier to compare 
them. 





Tue field for the Oaks was a very large one, Dame 
President’s miserable performance in the Derby having 
east considerable doubt upon the excellence of all the 
fillies that had finished behind her in the One Thousand. 
Mrs. Butterwick, who was a smart two-year-old, won by 
half a length from Tressure. Cypria was next, and the 
justice of the running was confirmed by Silene’s position. 
The fillies this year are inferior even to the colts: Mrs. 
Butterwick had already been beaten at Epsom in a small 
handicap, and, like Tanderagee, has never won before 
over a longer distance than five furlongs. On Sunday 
the Grand Steeplechase at Auteuil was won by Skedaddle 
from Surcouf, the best cross-country horse in France, who 
was giving away more than a stone. Skedaddle’s per- 
formances in the winter on this side of the Channel did 
not entitle him to start at shorter odds than 40 to 1 against, 
Surcouf being at evens: Red Prince, who had beaten the 
winner in the Lancashire Handicap Steeplechase, started 
at 2to 1, and came in riderless, having thrown her jockey 
at the water jump. The racing at Bath, York, and 
Doncaster calls for no comment. 
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THE MINISTERIAL SITUATION 


ELL-INFORMED persons are prepared to assure 
us, on the best authority, that the Ministerialists 
are subject to a curious delusion. ‘They are persuaded, 
it seems, that after another fortnight (not more) the 
zeal of the Opposition will coo], and that this wonderful 
Bill will then begin to move. The well-informed person 
is, as usual, somewhat vague. One would like to know 
if the confiding Ministerialist «pects this cooling of 
zeal to become apparent before or after the disposal of 
the Ninth Clause? Also, if he seriously thinks that in 
the teeth of a still heated Opposition the immense 
mass of debatable matter between the middle 
of Clause Three and the last line of Clause 
Ten can be cleared off in a fortnight? Apparently 
this is his strange persuasion. If it be not, and if he 
looks to see the Opposition fall to pieces before we know 
what is to be done with the Irish members, then he 
and his fellows do most consumedly underrate that 
sense of what is its own interests which ought in com- 
mon politeness to be attributed to the Unionist party. 
Of duty and patriotism we shall not speak to the 
Gladstonian ; but the Unionist members (leaving the 
higher motives aside) must really be assumed to know 
that to slacken in opposition would amount, in fact, to 
the performance of the rash act called cutting one’s own 
throat. This for two excellent reasons : first, it would 
stamp them spiritless impostors ; and, second, it would 
give the Cabinet the one chance left of drawing the 
attention of the country from the hopeless imbroglio 
created by the genius of its venerable chief—by pushing 
on with something rousingly radical and fine. 

We make no doubt of the possibility that this curious 
delusion, or something very like it, does actually exist 
in Ministerial circles. Honourable Members, long in the 
blind belief that Mr. Gladstone would in the fulness 
of time produce a working Home Rule Bill, are capable 
of believing also in some miraculous change in the nature 
of things: to occur at any moment and smooth the way 
for the poor contrivance actually in debate. Yet it is 
at least possible that these patient Ministerialists are 
acting under the influence of a much less candid 
motive. The fact is, that it is now becoming quite 
clear that this Bill, to be debated at all, can by 
no possibility be got through Committee. The House 
is not yet done with Clause Three, and right ahead of 
it lies Clause Four with its seven ‘ Restrictions on 
powers of Irish Legislature, beginning with ‘ the 
establishment or endowment of religion’ and ending 
with ‘ public sea-fisheries.” ‘This will certainly not be 
disposed of in less time than Clause Three: on the 
supposition, of course, that the score of vital questions 
which it raises are adequately discussed. ‘Then comes 
the Executive Authority ; then the constitution of the 
Irish Legislature ; then the Irish representation in the 
House of Commons. ‘To debate all this to the end, 
even at the length which that root-and-branch person, 
Dr. Macgregor, would have given to Clause Three 
will take us comfortably into September; and 
there will then be left us nine and twenty clauses, 
with the Schedules, bristling with the most admirable 
cues for fighting. The thing is absurd (as Mr. Morley 
loves to say, but on very different grounds), and cannot 
be done. Nor is that fact hidden from the Ministerial 
eye. The Irish members know it, and, as we have 
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seen this week, have declared their readiness for 
open war. ‘The Radical members know it, and they 
hold meetings to recommend the making of progress 
with the Parish Councils Bill. It is to be noted, 
however, that even the Radical conclave did not 
end by urging Her Majesty’s Ministers to take strong 
measures. Certain fiery spirits were for such a course; 
but the majority snuffed them out. Without profes- 
sing to be in the counsels of this ardent section of Mr, 
Gladstone's followers one may venture to account for 
this most impotent conclusion. Most vehement these 
heroes are ; yet they are not so vehement but they have 
been able to estimate the real worth and significance 
of the reported confidence of their fellows in the 
approaching collapse of Her Majesty's Opposition. 

We, for our part, have done the same ; and here are 
our results. A large percentage of Mr. Gladstone's 
followers is horribly frightened at his Bill, and would 
be dreadfully concerned if there were any chance of its 
passing into law. 'To split from Mr. Gladstone would 
be very risky work ; also, it may in fairness be allowed, 
an ungracious, not to say a cowardly, action on the part 
of men who have gone so far as these have gone. Per- 
haps in the last resort they would even split; but it 
would be as late as possible and under extreme pressure. 
lor gentlemen in this frame of mind, what could be 
more convenient than that the Bill should drag? Let 
it drag, then; and who knows but the future may be 
pregnant with solutions ? At any rate, a horrid moment 
will be deferred. Their best ally is time. For gentle- 
men in that frame of mind, we say, what course more 
promising than to insist on a strict adherence to the 
traditions of the House? Observe those traditions, 
and the Bill will not be passed, even though the 
session be prolonged through November fogs into 
December’s snows! ‘This is their mental attitude, 
this their train of reasoning. And they have it 
in their power to make their wishes law. If twenty 
of them vote against the application of the closure, 
the closure cannot be applied. This, be it observed, 
were the least painful wav of accomplishing that act of 
desertion from which they very naturally shrink ; and 
the risk of it is too imminent and too great for 
Ministers to listen to the ardent Radical. In fact, that 
process of disintegration has set in to which Mr. Glad- 
stone has never failed to subject his majorities; and 
already ‘we may hear of independents. 

This, then, is the position. A vast and complicated 
Bill has been laid before the House ; and Committee is 
barely through its antechambers (so to speak) with the 
Session more than half gone. Postponement, that dear 
device of Mr. Gladstone’s extreme old age, will not serve ; 
for taking from the beginning to add to the end, 
shortens nothing, but leaves the original length no jot 
diminished. In the majority two sections are clamour- 
ing for haste, and are muttering revolt ; and a third will 
very probably rebel if any attempt be made at haste. 
Nightly the Ministry is credited with less than its 
nominal strength. In front is an Opposition united, 
heartened, resolute in scrutiny, overwhelmingly superior 
in debating power when Mr. Gladstone is absent, as 
Mr. Gladstone must be for a part of every night under 
penalty of speedy inability to be present at all. The 
problem is to carry through such a House as this a 
measure in itself the most complicated and the most 
debatable, to those who are opposing it the most hate- 
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ful, and to many who are supporting it the most 
dubious, of modern times. And this measure is to be 
rushed through half debated—so the sentimental 
British Separatist is told—because Mr. Gladstone is a 
very old man indeed, and his strength must not be 
over-taxed by the necessity of discharging the duties 
he has voluntarily assumed ! ‘I'he plea is imbecile. It 
is in Mr. Gladstone’s power to secure the rest he 
needs. But whether he do so or not, his Bill must 
be opposed to the utmost; and if it be so opposed, it 
cannot be carried through Committee. ‘That is the 
situation to which Mr. Gladstone’s management has 
brought his party in this second week in June. 


THE JOKE 


HE detractors of the Scot sometimes get beyond 
saying that he does not understand other people's 
jokes: they aver that his own are of an aboundingly 
serious quality. Seldom have they enjoyed so flagrant 
and singular an exemplification of this cruel theory 
as that supplied on Monday by the united efforts of 
The Daily News and Mr. Hunter, emphasised by 
the extraordinarily infelicitous—though ‘ wiped out “— 
speech of the deserving Mr. 'T. P. O'Connor. It can 
scarce be necessary, if indeed it would be decent, to 
attempt any investigation of the circumstances which 
induced our contemporary to burst the barrenness of 
years with deliberate joke. Hitberto its jokes have 
been unconscious, and perhaps the most successful 
of them was the leading article published on the 
morrow of the hearing before Mr. Justice Butt of the 
divorce action ‘Crawford v. Crawford and Dilke, in 
which Sir Charles Dilke was belauded for having 
triumphantly vindicated his character and proved his 
innocence of the misconduct imputed to him. Perhaps 
the historic reference, in a leading article, to ‘ Pontius 
Pilot, was neater and prettier, but it did not lead to 
retorts, as was the case with the brilliant effort recorded 
above. Whatever the cause, the desperate resolution 
of gaiety seems to have been taken, and the now 
historical ‘parody’ of Monday morning was the 
amazing and notorious result. 

As our readers know, this excellent piece of merri- 
ment substantially consisted in reprinting a small piece 
of an actual report, peppered with fictitious interrup- 
tions of a discreditable and, unless under most excep- 
tional circumstances, ungentlemanly kind, which were 
of course attributed to the wicked Opposition. In 
particular a ‘ pathetic” reference by the Prime Minister 
to his advanced age—which he may or may not have 
actually made—was represented as being received with 
‘(loud cheers, “ Speak up ”)’, and so forth ; and the sup- 
posed ‘incident’ was made to ‘terminate’ with a butcherly 
sneer from Mr. Chamberlain at Mr. Gladstone’s un- 
popularity. In bringing the matter before the House, 
Mr. Chamberlain premised that what looked like a 
verbatim, or unedited, report of part of the proceedings 
of the House might be ‘intended to be a burlesque,’ 
and The Daily News has since informed the world that 
it was: at least, it is highly improbable that any 
difference between a burlesque and a parody is recog- 
nised in Bouverie Street. ‘The ‘exaggeration’ which 
Mr. Hunter detected in the composition thus consisted 
of putting in interruptions which did not occur ; but it 
is perhaps too much to expect that worthy Scot to 
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understand that between the satirical exaggeration of 
what is said and the malicious invention of what 
is not said there is a not inconsiderable difference. 
We mention Mr. Hunter here because it is evident 
that he, as a Scotsman, knew all about it; and as 
his explanation turned out to be the correct one— 
for The Daily News has explained that the thing was 
a parody, and that any one except a Tory could see 
that it was a parody—it is difficult to resist the conclu- 
sion that they keep some exceedingly ‘ pure Scotchman ’ 
at The Daily News office, to whose care the genesis of 
their first joke was entrusted. But in order to appre- 
ciate to the full the merit of the joke and the perspi- 
cacity of Mr. Hunter, it is necessary to have noted 
the deliverance of Mr. 'T. P. O'Connor, who spoke just 
before Mr. Hunter. This alleged Irishman, so far from 
understanding the pure Scotch witticism, perceived in 
it a ‘charge, and one which was ‘fully justified’: 
that, namely, of treating Mr. Gladstone ‘ grossly 
and rudely.’ In fact, he thought the ‘comments’ of 
The Daily News ‘fell short’ of the full measure of 
severity with which those gross and wicked persons, the 
interrupting ‘Tories and the jeering Liberal Unionists 
(especially the latter), should have been treated. 
And in fact the substance of his contention came to 
this, that so far from being a burlesque or even a parody, 
the paragraph in The Daily News was an accurate 
account of what had taken place in the House on the 
previous Friday. 

Here then is the whole matter. A party newspaper of 
solemn habits is safely delivered of a purely Scotch joke, 
which consists in saying that the purely Scotch Prime 
Minister has been insulted about a tithe as much as 
Mr. Chamberlain and some other members are insulted 
by Nationalists every time they speak. The fact is that 
no such thing happened, or anything like it. One 
pure Scotchman gravely rebukes the allegation, with- 
out committing himself to an opinion as to whether it 
was intended to be humourous, by saying that no such 
thing did happen. A more or less pure Irishman 
says that, on the contrary, the allegation is a plain state- 
ment of the truth: only it ought to have been stronger. 
And the purest Scotchman of all, Mr. Hunter to wit, is 
the only person who takes the merry jest in the spirit in 
which it was made! In conclusion we shall venture to 
give The Daily News Scotchman a hint towards the 
better understanding of that form of humour which 
consists in exaggeration—and of which, by the way, 
‘burlesque’ is a more accurate description than 
‘parody,’ but we will not try to teach him everything 
at once. When you are making a humourous exagge- 
ration of something real, it is well to make it more or 
less amusing in itself. Ifyou do not, the casual reader 
will think it is meant to be believed, on the ground 
that no one would take the trouble to invent anything 
so stupid. It is almost certain that it was the omission 
of entertaining matter from the ‘ parody’ which misled 
so many Southrons, and disabled them from perceiving 
that it was not history but ‘wut. It is scarce to be 
hoped that the period of gestation of the next Daily 
News’ joke will be short—for the pure Scotchman 
does not hurry himself over natural processes. But 
the world, if it be wise, will endeavour to be prepared 
for it when it comes, in the hope of managing, at 
whatever cost in the matter of intellectual effort, to 
recognise it for what it is. 
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ROBERTS V. IVES 


HAT odious farce, theso-called ‘International Match’ 
is really matter for regret. Had John Roberts 
consented to burlesque the game of billiards by playing 
Dawson (say) or Mitchell with ‘a twisted cue and 
elliptical balls and a spot that was always barred’, he 
would have done nothing so absurd as in his game with 
Ives. For there was not, and there could not be, any trial 
of skili between the two. American and British billiards 
are full of essential differences, so that to compare Ives’s 
game and Roberts's is impossible. ‘The compromise 
contrived—necessitating, as it did, a table that was 
neither British nor American, with balls to suit— 
was in itself ridiculous. It cramped both players, and 
afforded no fair opportunity for contrast. On one side 
was a man accustomed to play exclusively for cannons, 
on the other a man whose great breaks have been chiefly 
composed of hazards. Unless the American player were 
to practise the British game or the British player the 
American, the result of a match between the two must 
be a matter of trickery or chance. Ivesowes what some 
people are pleased to call a victory to the former. No 
competent judge can doubt that Roberts’s mastery is 
infinitely greater than the American’s. Ives was out- 
played at every point, and at last resorted to a dodge 
that first-rate players agree to hold unworthy. In 
a match played a few months ago Roberts showed 
that, if he liked, he could do the trick as well 
as another. He worked the balls up to the corner 
pocket, he ‘jammed’ them, he might have gone 
on scoring for a month; but he contemptuously 
‘smashed’ them, and went on with his wonted game. 
Indeed, the feat of making a long series of cannons 
with the object balls in the jaws of the pocket is well 
within the means of a decent fifth-rate player. For Ives, 
who was perfectly cognisant of these facts, to decline 
upon an artifice over which (for reasons, no doubt) 
he hes acquired a peculiar mastery, when he was nearly 
a thousand behind, is equivalent to an admission that 
he was outplayed. Could he have beaten Roberts with- 
out it he would assuredly have done so: for that would 
have crowned him king wherever billiards are played. 
Of course we are considering the business purely from 
what may be called the interests-of-the-game point of 
view. In so far as it was only a pleasant American 
contrivance for the pleasant American pastime known 
as ‘scooping the dollars, one’s heartiest congratulations 
are due to Ives, ‘True, he has added his ‘little lot’ to 
the environment that taints the most delightful of 
indoor games, and has furnished yet another warning to 
the straightforward sportsmen who love to bet, never 
to put money on the performance of a professional 
player ; but he may console himself with the reflection 
that he is not worse than his neighbours. Even those 
whose regret that the British master has been beaten by 
an inferior is most sincere will not carry their pity so far 
as to commiserate him for being out of pocket by his 
defeat. He is an astute tactician, and he may fairly 
complain (perhaps) that in this instance skill has 
been foiled by cunning: he cannot that he was out- 
generalled in finance. The fact is that the Billiard 
Association must hasten to make the event a pretext 
for active measures; or the confusion will fast get 
worse confounded. ‘To reach the height of absurdity 
let Peall be matched with Ives, with nothing barred : 
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when Peall may go on potting the red for one month, 
and Ives may proceed to cannon off jammed balls for 
another. And all will curse the game and die. 

To kill the nuisance of all-in-all champions, spot. 
barred champions, jam-barred champions, jam-and-spot- 
barred champions, and the like, we must revolutionise 
the table. It will not be hard to make jamming impos- 
sible: that might be done in several ways. ‘The end 
pockets might be enlarged, though the device is open 
to the objection that it would facilitate all kinds of 
hazards; or they might be made smaller; or the 
cushions might be so arranged that the balls would 
inevitably kiss and have to be spotted ; or, better still, 
the end pockets, top and bottom, might be abolished, 
This last would end the spot-stroke also; for it 
is inconceivable that any future Peall will ever 
be able to do the trick with the middles. ‘These in any 
case it would be well to spare: first, because the 
hazards they occasion are the prettiest on the board, 
and demand the exercise of considerable strength, so 
that a very long series is impossible ; and, second, they 
are a capital check upon an objectionable kind of 
nursery fast coming into vogue. If a new pocket were 
needed, there is room for one in the centre of the baulk 
end, where it would be so far from the ‘spot’ as to be 
safe from the hazard stroke. Reform is imperative, 
and must necessarily proceed on these lines ; for to bar 
this and that only provokes discussion. But if you can 
so arrange a table that every stroke made in accordance 
with the ordinary rules of the game shall count, and if 
thereby these long and tedious series of mechanical 
shots are made impossible, the problem is solved. 


CONCERNING JERRY 


T is one of the mustier sort of truisms that one half 
the world knows not how the other half lives; but 
a certain correspondence in Zhe Standard puts a new 
gloss on the old adage, and now it signifies that one half 
the world would be puzzled to tell how the other half 
contrives to keep itself alive. For the jerry-builder 
has come down upon us conquering and to conquer, as 
the rats upon Bishop Hatto, or the salaried liar (in the 
Radical interest) upon Rural England on the eve of a 
General Election; and Suburban London is utterly 
the work of his hands. 

The earthquake is not an English institution, or the 
chances are that we should long since have awakened 
one fine morning to find Suburban London a howling 
wilderness of mire instead of being, as it was the night 
before, a sort of continent of lies in brick and mortar. 
Kor the ingenious Jerry builds not for time at large 
—much less for eternity—but for just as much of it as 
will enable him to manufacture something marketable, 
something on which he can raise a little money; and 
the summit of his ambition is attained if his results be 
pleasing to the untutored eye, and will fool the British 
Tenant. Of course they are ‘eligible death-traps’ 
all; but, as Manfred remarked, apparently with some 
strong foreknowledge of Jerry and his plot against the 
world, ‘’tis not so difficult to die’; and Jerry, who no 
doubt reads his Byron, is extremely generous in the 
matter of typhoid and diphtheria. Perhaps his life- 
long aim is to make death a welcome guest, and the 
world no place for honest men. Certain it is that in 
the matter of comforts he is not generous at all. His 
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doors warp, his windows shrink, his staircases creak and 
shiver to the foot; for he uses the cheapest timber 
in the market. His pipes burst at the first call to 
duty ; his drains are everywhere but where they 
ought to be—especially under his floors ; he has been 
known to make road-scrapings play the part of honest 
mortar ; his walls are so frail and thin that the sound of 
your neighbour's cough is practically a piece of your 
own poor furniture; his rooms are ice-houses in winter, 
but in summer they are ovens heated red. As for his 
ceilings, ‘A large piece,’ says ‘ A Householder’ in West 
Hampstead, ‘has already fallen’; it was big enough 
‘to kill anybody that happened to be underneath at 
the time’; so ‘A Householder’ ‘goes to bed every 
night in terror’ of the ceiling that walketh in dark- 
ness; he surmises gloomily that ‘a few more of us 
are to be victimised ’ before the law steps in and stops 
‘these murderous practices’ of Jerry and his tribe. 
And his experiences are pale and tame as com- 
pared to those of ‘Another Householder, who had 
thirteen ceilings fall in twelve months, and is grown 
so hardened to the effect that now he simply turns 
(with a yawn) as the sound of it breaks the Night's 
dull ear, and so to sleep.’ But, indeed, this gentle- 
man’s house has been unto him a perennial bean-feast 
or bank-holiday. ‘Some time ago, he writes, ‘one of 
my sons fell through the breakfast-room floor, and 
found himself ankle-deep in wet clay, ; moreover, ‘ the 
wainscoting in several rooms has fallen in, and through 
one we can see daylight’; while his pipes have but 
to get a chance to burst and instantly ‘ the staircase... 
becomes a miniature Niagara Falls’, What wonder, 
then, if he be utterly inured? He does not seem, at 
the time of writing, to have lost his roof, but one is 
sure that, if he did, he would face the music (as they 
say) in the spirit of Antonio in the play :— 

Now I defy chance. Fortune’s brow hath frowned 

’ven to the utmost wrinkle she can bind 

Her venom’s spit ; 
As for Putty and Paint’, he cherishes the thought 
that ‘a general collapse might at any time take place’ ; 
but, apparently, he is so heartened by the fact that he 
can hear through his dividing walls ‘the five-finger 
exercise of enthusiastic beginners on the other side, 
that he can discover ‘no specific cause for calling in the 
surveyor’, So there he sits: a sort of latter-day figure 
of Patience in a (jerry-builded) monument, smiling at 
Jerry and grief that Jerry brings. 

An electric bell is cold comfort for a visitation of 
diphtheria; and if your eldest be taken from you by a 
piece of extremely unprofessional conduct on the part 
of a giddy-pated ceiling, it is not much consolation to 
reflect that, after all you have tiles in your lobby and 
a landlord with a pretty taste in Morris (or other) 
papers. All the same, it is difficult, if not impossible, 
to find a remedy for this very parlous state of things. 
On the one hand,‘ A Landlord ’"—who has had to ‘ pro- 
vide a new roof and new windows, besides re-arranging 
the drainage and carrying out other expensive repairs, 
to a house only seven years old ’—would like to know 
where the d—1 is the County Council ? and why doesn’t 
it wrestle a fall with Jerry, instead of playing the fool 
we know with time and the ratepayers’ money ? On the 
other, Mr. Samuel Knight, F.R.I.B.A., most solemnly 
remarks that the Act of °55 ‘has been the reverse 
of beneficial to the art and science of building 
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in the Metropolis and its outskirts.’ Its provisions 
are no provisions at all, and itself must be 
‘entirely overhauled and amended so as to be in touch 
with modern principles of construction.” Obviously, 
then, the thing to do were to get ‘clever Mr. Asquith’ 
to bring in a little Bill ad hoc, and in happier times this 
dream had not appeared impossible. But the present 
Government is jerry-building on its own account, and 
in half-a-dozen suburbs of the Constitution—as Ireland, 
the Church, the old electorate, the parish of Local Veto, 
and so forth ; so that action—unsympathetic action— 
on its part is manifestly an unattainable ideal. 
Moreover, Jerry has a vote, and there is no saying 
what he would do with it if you hurt his feelings or 
attacked his interests. Still, it is obvious that Jerry is 
a bad citizen and a peril to the community; it is also 
obvious that something will have to be done with him, 
or in the course of time his ceilings, to say nothing of 
his diphtheria and his typhoid, will prove too much for 
us. ‘Suppose we hang an architect?’ said the author 
of T'ancred. And suppose we send forth Jerry to cry 
carrots and turnips—(which is, being interpreted, to be 
whipped at the cart’s tail)—say we. That the older 
idea was never realised our streets and squares exist to 
show. We have scant hope of succeeding where our 
leader failed. But we proffer our suggestion all the 
same, and with all imaginable sincerity. 


COUNT KALNOKY’S SPEECHES 


HE In-and-Out Clause excepted, no clumsier con- 
stitution-mongering was ever devised than the 
Dual Monarchy’s Delegations. ‘They form a Parliament 
one hundred and twenty strong, wherein resides the 
direction of such weighty matters as foreign affairs, 
finance, and war. Yet they are wholly independent of 
the Legislatures whence they originate, and must sit 
and vote separately ; sixty Austrians in one house, sixty 
Magyars in the other. Only in the last resort can the 
two Chambers be convoked, to pass a final resolution, 
and that they must without further debate. ‘The plan 
seems deliberately and artfully contrived for the 
manufacture of deadlocks, though, luckily, common 
hatreds counterbalance mutual suspicions. In any 
case it makes the Minister’s annual exposition of policy 
an eaperimentum crucis indeed. <A servant of the 
Hapsburgs, he addresses one solid body of opinion, with 
the other on the watch outside. Thus he gets no help 
from the play of debate, and a misapprehension 
circulates before correction can be accomplished. If 
friction necessitate negotiation, he is compelled to fetch 
and carry between the conclaves, and to cabal in the 
interests of the Empire. And the result is that Count 
Kalnoky’s harangues seldom rise above commonplace 
generalities, for a living phrase might well afford a 
pretext for Particularist impracticability. 

Cautious by disposition, and nebulous from circum- 
stance, the Count becomes, on occasions, the despair of 
the Continental journalist. Thus, the Neue Freie Presse 
surmised that he foretold the possibility of a general 
disarmament without recourse to the arbitrament of 
arms. But, in sober fact, he postponed the realisation 
of that ideal indefinitely, and his first speech contains 
the significant declaration that, as a matter of general 
precaution, the offensive and defensive strength of 
Austria-Hungary must be steadily developed. It may 
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be that he used two voices, one © © fiery Buda-Pest, 
the other for frivolous Vienna: none the less did he 
regard a truce even in preparal’on as rather desirable 
than attainable. Again, in his survey of Europe he 
did but dwell upon concerns immediate to his country ; 
maintaining a judicious silence on the general situation, 
save for an admission that appearances make for tempo- 
rary peace. Russia remains a permanent source of 
disquiet, since heaven and geography have ordained 
that the Carpathians shall sunder Galicia from her 
neighbour provinces, and therein have planted the 
Ruthenians, who are ever ready to intrigue with 
the Slav. Concerning that enemy, Count Kalnoky re- 
mained within the safe dicta that the Tzar’s relations 
with the Emperor are of the friendliest, and that little 
attention need be paid to the tirades of such broad- 
sheets as Prince Mestschersky’s. Yet what of the 
Petersburg war-party? Is it permanently extinct ? 
The Austrian statesman ignored that important factor, 
and a similar reticence marked his utterances with 
regard to that other Russian objective, the Balkan 
States. Bulgaria, it appears, calls for no special notice, 
so materially have her affairs improved. True, no doubt, 
in a sense; yet the ‘usurper’s’ marriage, and the 
revision of her Constitution are of the nature of 
direct defiances to Alexander III. Again, Count Kalnoky 
accepted the Belgrade revolution without reserve, and 
even hazarded the apparently precise (though negative) 
statement that ‘ Austria has no Servian policy’. ‘This 
should mean that the pauper community shall go 
unembarrassed by vexatious duties, and so find out- 
let for her sausages. As her external affairs turn 
chiefly upon the pork market, such tolerance would 
consolidate the boy-king’s rule. Yet this small modicum 
of positive fact scarce raises the speech above parochial- 
ism ; nay, within those exiguous limits it achieves the 
maximum of reserve. 

The Foreign Minister's desire to humour his capricious 
audiences has entailed upon him much criticism from 
Germany. Still, he seems well advised, from every 
point of view, in leaving more unuttered than not. That 
the Triple Alliance makes for defence not defiance, 
and that the League may be considered a permanent 
combination—surely his hearers hailed those sentences 
for familiars? In the same way Count Kalnoky could 
maintain, without peril of contradiction, that the 
amenity between the Monarchy and Italy continues 
unimpaired, whether by the Irredentist agitation, 
which-he mentioned, or by the indifference of Viennese 
Society towards the Silver Wedding, which he 
sedulously ignored. But had he probed the problem 
by descanting on Signor Giolitti’s finance, Italian 
susceptibility would have become vocal indeed. ‘The 
omission, however, upon which the Berlin newspapers 
fasten most persistently is that of Western complica- 
tions, whether comprised in French readiness or in 
German unpreparedness—as consequent upon the Army 
Bill’s rejection—for war. Comes the answer that such 
matters are best left to those more directly concerned, 
since neither Austrian nor Hungarian will act except 
it be as auxiliaries on the Rhine. Besides, any com- 
pliments to the pacific tendencies of Paris would 
simply mean so much added importance to 
M. Paul Dérouléde. The Kreuz Zeitung takes 
the statesman to task for imperilling the 
Government measures by his untimely optimism, 
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and in a parallel column rejoices over Count von 
Caprivi’s approaching discomfiture by the Agrarians, 
After such commentary you are not surprised 
that his expressed determination to strengthen the 
Austrian-Hungarian armies is interpreted as a craven 
desire to be rid of burdens. On the other hand, 
had he mildly dared to express a hope that the 
German Chancellor would triumph, the Conservative 
organ would have girded at his impudence. Such 
poor carpings will scarce disturb Count Kalnoky’s 
repose: the more especially as the Delegations have 
shown their entire contentment with his purely domestic 
discourses. 


A MATTER OF MOTIVE 


R. PINERO isa brave man. He has felt the pulse 
of the time, and written a play which Mrs. Grundy 
declares unconventional. We are also informed that he 
has developed a moral problem, and encountered Dr. 
Ibsen on his own ground. ‘True it is that in the Jast 
act he has contrived a tedious and irrelevant dialogue in 
the manner of the Dolls House: true also that an 
ineffable prig of his contrivance gives out a few copy- 
book headings concerning ‘ man’s life, when he should 
be whelmed in grief. But these are concessions to the 
fashion of the hour, and are by no means essential to 
The Second Mrs. Tanqueray, which, though it be 
neither fine prose nor great drama, is a_ serviceable 
stage-machine, and gave a little-known actress an 
opportunity for discovering a real and altogether un- 
expected talent. 

The one thing needful for a play is an intelligible 
and consistent motive. ‘The tragedy which is not in- 
evitable arouses disgust rather than pity. Here Mrs, 
Tanqueray dies by her own hand, but our eyes are 
dry, because her death is psychologically superfluous, if 
not impossible. When the marble-hearted  step- 
daughter comes, like the Messenger of the Greek 
‘Tragedy, to announce the lady’s suicide, you know per- 
fectly well that she has only retired for the night, that 
she will stand in her accustomed place to-morrow even- 
ing. ‘Thus do women behave on the stage, when a 
pathetic solution is demanded! But in life they die 
either for more or for less ; and, despite the intemperate 
eulogy of the critics, The Second Mrs. Tanqueray is 
as remote from human nature as an Adelphi melo- 
drama or a farce by Mr. Pinero himself. 

Mrs. ‘T'anqueray is a lady with a‘ lurid’ past, of whom 
a middle-aged prig, in the full consciousness of her 
misdeeds, is moved to make an honest woman. ‘There 
is no concealment of her character. She has amused 
herself in London and on the Mediterranean. She has 
lived under the protection of innumerable men about 
town, and, being a wise woman, has thoroughly enjoyed 
herself. Now,a prudent husband would forthwith have 
sated her with travel and excitement. He would have 
wearied her of the still necessary habits of the flesh, and in 
a year or two he would have brought back to his 
country-house a candidate for Grundeian honours, 
a lady whose intolerance would do credit to a 
County Councillor or the Director of a Nonconformist 
Building Society. But Mr. 'Tanqueray, being a prig, 
carries her off to the rural delights of Willowmere. 
The ‘ county’ withholds its patronage, and Mrs, 'Tan- 
queray is near dying of boredom. So far the play is 
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perfectly human, and, had it been carried to its logical 
conclusion, it might be our pleasure to welcome a 
modern tragedy. ‘lhe honest woman malgré elle would 
have captured the first visitor at her house ; or she would 
have eloped to London ; or, these joys failing her, she 
would have contrived an intrigue with the coachman. 
But Mrs. ‘Tanqueray, being only a woman of Stageland, 
does none of these things. Oae moment she reminds 
the family friend of rapturous days in  some- 
body’s yacht beneath a southern sky, the next she 
reproaches her husband for her respectable _ life. 
And all the while she harbours a sentimental passion 
for a step-daughter, who makes not the slightest 
response. Nothing could be more unreal than this 
attack of sentiment. A twin-born jealousy of husband 
and daughter, based upon naught but fretful weariness, 
is a stage-artifice—not an emotion. It affords a 
pleasing occasion for the display of Mrs. Campbell's 
cifts, but it also proves that Mrs. ‘Tanqueray is not 
one woman but three—is, in fact, no portrait but a 
composite photograph. ‘The ambition of respectability 
is possible—even inevitable; but the love of a pure, 
suspicious, cold-blooded minx is a stepping-stone to 
nothing, and Mrs. 'Tanqueray sets out to attain it with 
so unreasoning a caprice, that you grant her sincerity 
only when she babbles of her past. 

But the catastrophe remains, and the catastrophe is so 
fatuous that it would wreck any play not already corrupt 
with sham sentiment. ‘The marble-hearted daughter 
falls in love with a Captain Ardale (also with a past) 
and when the second wife confronts him, she recog- 
nises an early protector. Where is the tragedy ? 
Politeness and honour suggest a friendly greeting, and 
no more. You do not destroy the happiness of a 
household because three years since you doffed your 
hat to a lady in Piccadilly. Is the relation 
existed between Ardale and = Mrs. 
‘Tanqueray any whit less flimsy? But, no: Mr, 
Pinero and Mrs. Campbell must enjoy their 
climax. ‘The lady informs Captain Ardale that she 
will tell her husband. Whereupon this hero of a 
brilliant campaign first observes (in the spirit of the 
British shopkeeper): ‘I treated you well, didn’t I?’ 
and then proceeds to threaten pistol-practice if she 
blows the gaff. Where does the human nature come 
in? Is the cocotte a female Quixote? Is the British 
officer a cad and a sneak ? However, the lady 
is obdurate. She makes a clean breast to ‘Tanqueray, 
who also sacrifices the chance of decent behaviour. A 
sensible man would have pretended ignorance, and have 
hastened the match for his daughter's sake. But 
‘Tanqueray in an outburst of fury crushes the daughter's 
hopes, and his second wife takes refuge in poison. 

Here, then, is a play without a motive. ‘The charac- 
ters change and shift with no other reason than to give 
the actors a chance. Mr. Pinero might reply that he 
purposely avoided a chain of reasoning, that Mrs. 
Tanqueray is but a Hedda Gabler of the Street. Why 
then did he not preserve the atmosphere of a fairy-tale ? 
Why did he set his puppets in an environment of the 
coldest commonplace ? So miserably does the play 
break down at the crisis, that one half suspects a 
foreign origin. Were incest possible between Ardale 
and the Daughter, the motive were quite intelligible. 
Such a subject is too gross for even the emancipated 
Briton: yet is it in close accord with the traditions 


which once 
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of the French stage. However, the author has the 
courage of his opinions and has never shrunk from 
dotting his i’s. Fearlessly he has written naughty 
words upon the shutter. But why, O why, did he not 
spell them right ? 


ONE OF OUR CONQUERORS 


N Monday evening The Pall Mall Gazette published 
an article containing certain charges, supported 
by certificated copies of sworn depositions and other 
evidence sufficiently strong to constitute a primd facie 
case, which cast a grave reflection upon the public 
character of the Right Hon. Arnold Morley. Mr. Arnold 
Morley represents East Nottingham in the House of 
Commons; he is furthermore a member both of Her 
Majesty’s Privy Conncil and of the Cabinet; at the 
time to which The Pall Mall Gazette refers he was Chief 
Whip of the Radical party, and in virtue of his 
office had the entire electioneering organisation of the 
Gladstonians under his control. It was his to decide, 
also, which election petitions should be taken 
before the Judges, and which should be allowed to 
lapse. Our present purpose is not to inquire whether 
he is guilty or not guilty of the offences imputed to 
him, nor if he was so far cognisant that others were 
guilty of them as to be guilty in the degree of an 
accessory. We assume that every elector, every sup- 
porter of the Cabinet of which he is a member, with 
every person who takes an intelligent interest in 
politics, is aware of the import of these charges. 
Never since the David Urquhart business, when Lord 
Palmerston was accused of trafficking with the enemies 
of his country, have charges of such gravity been 
brought against a public man: and if the Right Hon, 
Arnold Morley were guilty of them none but Henry 
Dundas could be his parallel. For the sake of the 
last shred of respectability which attaches to the trade 
of politics we trust that he will prove himself to be as 
innocent in fact as he is for the moment in the eye of 
the law. Meanwhile the Pall Mail sticks to its guns, 
and daily offers to produce conclusive evidence that it 
did not take action without pressing justification. 
And there lies the point of the situation. Mr, 
Arnold Morley has been denounced for conduct 
which, if the accusation be correct, can only end 
in his exile from public life. He belongs to a 
party which professes to attach the utmost value 
to certain forms of political purity, which sees 
corruption where none exists and (to restore the 
balance) regards the subtler forms of civic corrup- 
tion as election pledges. Mr. Arnold Morley was 
well aware of the election petitions lately brought 
against the return of divers Conservative members, 
and the fact that as a _ rule these petitions 
failed only shows upon what high levels of 
rectitude he must wish contested elections to be 
conducted. On this matter he is almost in advance 
of the most advanced of his party, even of Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor. At Nottingham within a very few days of 
his return he is reported to have said that ‘’The 
Liberal triumph has been great, but it would have 
been greater if it had not been for the methods 
of the Tories. In my official capacity I shall be 
obliged to take cognisance of these methods and 
when I do I hope the conscience of the nation 
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will awaken and reject such men,’ It is scarce 
credible that he will deny to Mr. Arnold Morley the 
justice or the investigation himself would give to 
an opponent. 

And if one thing be more certain than another it is 
that Mr. Arnold Morley is perfectly informed of the 
nature and the extent of the charges brought against 
him by The Pall Mall Gazette: he was in the House 
when the Home Secretary answered a question on the 
subject. He sat silent there, and gave no sign of any 
desire to offer the personal explanation which the 
House expects of any of its members challenged with 
misconduct. The Pall Mall Gazette has printed a 
certain amount of its evidence, and declares itself 
willing to adduce more. If he choose to hold his 
tongue, and do not resent the imputation put 
upon him, he will be as one who has allowed 
judgment to go by default. He is innocent till he 
be proved guilty; but already there is a certain 
amount of proof against him. His duty is obvious 
and his existence as a politician depends upon his 
doing it. He must make an explanation, and the 
explanation must be backed by action. The Pail 
Mall has spoken either truly or falsely. If falsely, 
then is the Right Hon. Arnold Morley entitled to 
the justification of a jury and to very substantial 
reparation. If truly, he must straightway retire from 


public life. 


THE FINEST PICTURE IN THE WORLD 


S® FREDERICK LEIGHTON’S masterpiece, The 
Daphnephoria, was sold last week for £3700. 
‘Two dealers got it between them, and fought over it, 
like Greek and Trojan ; for it is said that the presence 
in London of an Australian gentleman, whose purse is 
larger than his taste is sound, has created an agreeable 
boom in British Art. But the President’s admirers are 
not content with dealer-made prices: they must needs 
fall to adulation, and a letter contributed by Mr. 
Holman Hunt to the newspapers is like to inflict a 
blow (of ridicule) upon the P.R.A., for which the most 
inflated prices, the wealthiest buyer from the Bush, may 
not atone. For Mr. Holman Hunt has discovered that 
The Daphnephoria is positively the greatest work of the 
human mind. It impressed him ‘as being the very noblest 
painting "—we cannot but quote verbatim—‘ that has 
been produced in modern—if it does not excel all of 
ancient-—time. Where now are ‘ Phidias and Michelan- 
geloand those fellows’? They positively cannot compete 
with Sir Frederick Leighton. Indeed, you will search 
the Continent in vain for the transcendant qualities— 
‘refinement of expression, appropriateness of action, 
beauty of form, etc. ete.—which illumine the President’s 
masterpiece. And as for the Greeks, we know nothing of 
their painting ; but Mr. Holman Hunt assures us that 
they had ‘a very limited knowledge of perspective’ 
(who told him so?): whence it follows that The 
Daphnephoria stands alone and unrivalled, the glory of 
the world! Nor is it a mere piece of dillettantism. 
Sir Frederick has oft assisted at the Theban festival of 
Apollo; he has composed his picture from sketches 
made upon the spot. Clearly, as Mr. Holman Hunt 
suggests, it is something more than a work of art: it 
is ‘a living illustration of history.” 
The news is exhilarating. One wants to throw one’s 
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cap in the air and shout for pure joy. We live under 
the same sky, we breathe the same fog-laden airs, as 
the greatest painter that ever shone upon this darkened 
earth. And our enthusiasm—so says the genial Mr. 
Hunt—must be signified in the good old way. 
‘For O, ’tis love, tis love, ’tis love 
That makes the hat go round,’ 

That is the national version of the song ; and the hat 
must now go round, go round—the hat must now go 
round! Ofcourse if some millionaire were a candidate for 
everlasting fame, he would ‘ blue’ a trivial £3700, and 
with one cheque buy 7’he Daphnephoria—and immor- 
tality. But immortality is cheap to-day ; and another 
course is possible; and the hat must now go round, 
And as Mr. Holman Hunt, who somewhat wantonly 
describes himself as ‘an independent and impartial 
adviser, is prepared to back his opinion to the extent 
of a modest fiver, and only some eight hundred slips of 
the same paper are necessary, the thing should be easy. 

Poor Sir Frederick ! One is really very sorry for him, 
Why at the crowning of a most industrious, a most 
highly respectable career should he be thus put to scorn? 
Many are his virtues, and his ‘ culture’ is the theme of 
Kensington tea-parties. Bnt the greatest painter of 
ancient or modern years! Not even Kensington will 
stomach that, and flattery is next-door neighbour to 
contempt. Besides, Sir Frederick knows perfectly well 
that his very best confectionery was not designed for 
comparison to the world’s masterpieces. Indeed his 
fate is cruel. Paris believes him to be a sculptor. ‘The 
suburbs behold in him a sublime orator. Mr. Holman 
Hunt grovels in adulation at the foot of his easel. And 
all the while himself must recognise that he is nothing 
more nor less than a successful P.R.A. As for his 
strange admirer’s ecstasy, Sir Frederick can value that 
at its proper worth. Also, no man practises the art of 
painting for thirty years without acquiring a certain 
insight into the tricks of the dealers. The real object 
of pity is the unfortunate buyer. It is obvious from 
internal evidence that he bought merely for a rise in 
the market. And, alas! he compassed his pleasure at 
the topmost price. And the time may come when he 
will be only too glad to capture immortality, or to 
clutch at the fivers in Mr. Hunt’s hat. 


THE WORM WILL TURN 
(RONDEAU) 


FYNHE Worm will turn. . 


say, 

Whate’er we do, the Worm will! And to-day 
Is not as yesterday! Especiallee 

When the Worm’s Irish, and old W. G. 
Essays to guide its nose that other way ! 


. alas! whate’er we 


lor if the Worm (being Irish) come to stay, 

And then be trod on, surely it will not pay ? 

Surely, called ‘ Healy ’, ‘ Redmond ’, Billy O’B’. 
The Worm will turn ! 


It turned this week, the Worm did. And, by Yea 
And Nay, it showed the Old Man he shall stay 
In Office, if it will. And, if so be 
He does his duty, his majoristee 
Is safe. If not, why, then, without delay, 
The Worm will turn ! 
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ELEONORA DUSE 


HE drama is dying—dying of the actor, As it is 
reputed the whole duty of the playwright to provide 
‘genius’ with an opportunity of display, so the common 
‘artiste’ is content if he (or she) exhilarate the audience 
with antics oft-rehearsed, letting intelligence and character 
For fifteen years Sarah Bernhardt 
Having taught 


go hang the while. 
has been a law unto her generation. 
the world to expect sensation she was compelled hence- 
forth to renounce the stage for the tight-rope. She has 
wriggled and kicked and tumbled, she has screeched and 
gurgled and woed, until thousands, to whom her vote d'or 
makes no appeal, have split their sides with applause. 
What matters it that her performance is a perpetual con- 
flict, if she but die like an acrobat? But perhaps even 
Sarah (the Divine) has trifled with the world too long. 
And it may be that the enthusiasm which has greeted 
Signora Duse’s art is the herald of a better taste, a more 
refined discrimination, 

lor Eleonora Duse is Madame Bernhardt’s antithesis. 
She is far too sensitive an artist to be wrecked in a sea of 
egotism. Content to merge her personality in her 
characters, she is at will Santuzza, Mirandolina, Marguerite. 
It is another—not herself—she would present. At her 
the reproach can never be levelled: ‘Here is Duse in 
another gown. Whatever role she assume, she realises it 
not in parts but as a whole. She lives—or, what is far 
better, she affects to live-in the atmosphere proper to 
her character. To see her is almost to forget the inter- 
vention of art. It is nature—no less; and, yet artifice 
being the very essence of the stage, you are conscious that 
this appearance of nature has been secured by the most 
deliberate and conscious art. It is the fashion to say in 
praise of our British actors that they are natural, that 
they carry on to the stage the habit and manner of the 
London drawing-room. One part of the statement is not in 
dispute. At home—in the drawing-room—they may seem 
harmless men and women. But they are unmindful of their 
atmosphere, and, if they look ‘natural’ upon the stage, it 
is too often in the ‘Shakespearean sense.’ Signora Duse, 
however, has arrived at nature by the path of art. So 
various is her aspect, so miraculous her versatility, that 
you know her behaviour for a result of study and sensi- 
bility. Her method, that is to say, though it appear no 
method at all, is never accidental. You may study one 
personation a dozen times, and you will see that the 
impression is always obtained by the same set of gestures and 
intonations, But the artist never reveals the dry bones. She 
is reverent enough of theatrical tradition to feel the charm 
of well-dissembled art. Her simplicity is not an innovation. 
It is but a return to the surer methods of a time when 
limelight was not a first necessity of the stage, and when 
hysteria was not always mistaken for genius, She is a 
primitive in the best sense, in that she has discarded such 
conventions as are useless, and simplified others. 

Her physical equipment is complete. None had ever a 
more expressive face, none more mobile features. Her gait 
is easy, graceful, at times even noble. Her gesture is 
elegant, and is ever attuned to the passing emotion—at once 
a comment and an embellishment ; and he is crass indeed 
who, ignorant of Italian, follows not the action of the 
piece. But quietude is her master quality. She has no 
unholy hankering after an empty stage and a limelighted 
head. Her entrances are as modest and restrained as her 
exits, In Cavalleria Rusticana she so mingles with the 
throng of peasants that but for her bearing and address you 
would scarce know that the ‘leading lady’ was upon the 
stage. Throughout, save where a poignant grief or an ab- 
sorbing passion demands an outburst she bears herself with 
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an admirable modesty. The lover of sensation complains 
that she produces no effect: which means, if he had but 
the wit to see it, that she produces not twenty effects 
to tickle his poor brute gizzard withal, but one for his 
complete and enduring satisfaction. Indeed, it is just 
this persistent hatred of restlessness which makes the 
heroic moments possible. Emotion is relative after all, 
and how shall you succumb to a real sorrow if you exhaust 
your passion on a hairpin? But Signora Duse always 
preserves a respect for tone, and a harmonious and 
well-ordered presentation is the inevitable result. Of 
her marvellous variability we have already spoken. Her 
height, colour, aspect, gait, behaviour, change as by magic. 
Her Santuzza is the awkward, gawky, flat-footed 
peasant, not of the world but of life: her gestures are 
clumsy and slow—until the last frenzy of jealousy. Her 
pose is stolidly immobile; when she sits, her feet are 
splayed wide apart, and a heavy hand weighs upon either 
knee. In La Locandiera the change is instant and in- 
credible.. She becomes on a sudden a miracle of airy 
coquetry and of flying ribbons. She trips, dances, flirts, 
laughs, coaxes: from first to last bedevilling her admirers. 
Each character is convincing, because each is true, and 
level with its conception. 

And yet if you would understand the greatness of this 
incomparable artist, you must see how the sentimental 
mechanics of M. Dumas are transformed in her hands. 
Indeed what greater feat can genius accomplish than to 
endow Marguerite Gauthier with the blood and bone of 
reality ? The world is by this only too familiar with Sarah 
Bernhardt’s electric-light presentment of the Pilgrim of 
Love. It is impossible to contemplate the character with- 
out a memory of that dazzling feat. It was as_ brilliant 
as it was exhausting, yet it convinced you of nothing but 
of the actress’s amazing talent. <A variety show in which 
one sole artiste does every turn destroys the stoutest 
patience. And, however ‘exhilarating’ it be to contem- 
plate the passion, tenderness, sorrow, death of Sarah 
Bernhardt, you weary of this perpetual clearance of 
the decks, the unending display of mechanical emo- 
tions, you are fain for a sight of Marguerite Gauthier. 
And it is Signora Duse’s triumph that she has made 
Dumas’ fiction almost a reality. The performance is in a 
sense a definite challenge. The actress has played a 
part consecrate to Madame Bernhardt without borrow. 
ing a single glance, a solitary gesture. The character is 
presented without an accent. To all suchas love the finer 
shades the delicacy and beauty of her method make 
instant appeal. This Marguerite loves with passion and 
dies with dignity. Her illness—in the first act—is not an 
occasion to squirm and writhe. In the love-passages she 
does not ‘make for’ her Armand like an enamoured 
tiger-cat. Her colloquy with old Duval is elevated by a 
pathos worthy a better cause. When—in the last act— 
she snatches the letter from beneath her pillow, the 
gesture is so true, the intonation so sincere, that even 
Philistia’s heart flutters in response. In fact, where 
Madame Bernhardt puts you off with a mere bundle of 
emotions, Signora Duse presents a finished and con- 
sistent picture. In gaiety as in sorrow, in passion as 
in pity, it is still the same Marguerite—capricious, yet 
unchanging. Of Eleonora Duse there is no revelation. 
She has attained that complete suppression of self which 
Sarah Bernhardt—mountebank of genius—may only envy 
from her little strip of carpet in the market-places of the 
plains below. Restraint, beauty, proportion, human nature 
—these are her qualities, and though a kick is better 
than a wink to a blind horse her very reticence has cap- 
tured the world. Nor is it the least of her honours to have 
escaped the approbation of Francisque Sarcey. 
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will awaken and reject such men? It is scarce 
credible that he will deny to Mr. Arnold Morley the 
justice or the investigation himself would give to 
an opponent. 

And if one thing be more certain than another it is 
that Mr. Arnold Morley is perfectly informed of the 
nature and the extent of the charges brought against 
him by The Pall Mall Gazette; he was in the House 
when the Home Secretary answered a question on the 
subject. He sat silent there, and gave no sign of any 
desire to offer the personal explanation which the 
House expects of any of its members challenged with 
misconduct. The Pall Mall Gazette has printed a 
certain amount of its evidence, and declares itself 
willing to adduce more. If he choose to hold his 
tongue, and do not resent the imputation put 
upon him, he will be as one who has allowed 
judgment to go by default. He is innovent till he 
be proved guilty; but already there is a certain 
amount of proof against him. His duty is obvious 
and his existence as a politician depends upon his 
doing it. He must make an explanation, and the 
explanation must be backed by action. The Pail 
Mall has spoken either truly or falsely. If falsely, 
then is the Right Hon. Arnold Morley entitled to 
the justification of a jury and to very substantial 
reparation. If truly, he must straightway retire from 


public life. 


THE FINEST PICTURE IN THE WORLD 


Ss” FREDERICK LEIGHTON’S masterpiece, The 
Daphnephoria, was sold last week for £3700. 
Two dealers got it between them, and fought over it, 
like Greek and Trojan ; for it is said that the presence 
in London of an Australian gentleman, whose purse is 
larger than his taste is sound, has created an agreeable 
boom in British Art. But the President’s admirers are 
not content with dealer-made prices: they must needs 
fall to adulation, and a letter contributed by Mr. 
Holman Hunt to the newspapers is like to inflict a 
blow (of ridicule) upon the P.R.A., for which the most 
inflated prices, the wealthiest buyer from the Bush, may 
not atone. For Mr. Holman Hunt has discovered that 
The Daphnephoria is positively the greatest work of the 
human mind. It impressed him ‘as being the very noblest 

painting "—we cannot but quote verbatim—‘ that has 

been produced in modern—if it does not excel all of 
ancient-—time.’ Where now are ‘ Phidias and Michelan- 
geloand those fellows’? They positively cannot compete 
with Sir Frederick Leighton. Indeed, you will search 
the Continent in vain for the transcendant qualities— 

‘refinement of expression, appropriateness of action, 

beauty of form, etc. etc.—which illumine the President’s 

masterpiece. And as for the Greeks, we know nothing of 
their painting ; but Mr. Holman Hunt assures us that 
they had ‘a very limited knowledge of perspective’ 

(who told him so?): whence it follows that The 

Daphnephoria stands alone and unrivalled, the glory of 

the world! Nor is it a mere piece of dillettantism. 

Sir Frederick has oft assisted at the Theban festival of 

Apollo; he has composed his picture from sketches 

made upon the spot. Clearly, as Mr. Holman Hunt 

suggests, it is something more than a work of art: it 
is ‘a living illustration of history.’ 
The news is exhilarating. One wants to throw one’s 
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cap in the air and shout for pure joy. We live under 
the same sky, we breathe the same fog-laden airs, as 
the greatest painter that ever shone upon this darkened 
earth. And our enthusiasm—so says the genial Mr. 
Hunt—must be signified in the good old way. 
‘For O, ’tis love, ’tis love, ’tis love 
That makes the hat go round, 

That is the national version of the song ; and the hat 
must now go round, go round—the hat must now go 
round! Ofcourse if some millionaire were a candidate for 
everlasting fame, he would ‘ blue’ a trivial £3700, and 
with one cheque buy J'he Daphnephoria —and immor- 
tality. But immortality is cheap to-day ; and another 
course is possible; and the hat must now go round, 
And as Mr. Holman Hunt, who somewhat wantonly 
describes himself as ‘an independent and impartial 
adviser, is prepared to back his opinion to the extent 
of a modest fiver, and only some eight hundred slips of 
the same paper are necessary, the thing should be easy. 

Poor Sir Frederick ! One is really very sorry for him, 
Why at the crowning of a most industrious, a most 
highly respectable career should he be thus put to scorn? 
Many are his virtues, and his ‘ culture’ is the theme of 
Kensington tea-parties. Bnt the greatest painter of 
ancient or modern years! Not even Kensington will 
stomach that, and flattery is next-door neighbour to 
contempt. Besides, Sir Frederick knows perfectly well 
that his very best confectionery was not designed for 
comparison to the world’s masterpieces. Indeed his 
fate is cruel. Paris believes him to be a sculptor. ‘The 
suburbs behold in him a sublime orator. Mr. Holman 
Hunt grovels in adulation at the foot of his easel. And 
all the while himself must recognise that he is nothing 
more nor less than a successful P.R.A. As for his 
strange admirer’s ecstasy, Sir Frederick can value that 
at its proper worth. Also, no man practises the art of 
painting for thirty years without acquiring a certain 
insight into the tricks of the dealers. ‘The real object 
of pity is the unfortunate buyer. It is obvious from 
internal evidence that he bought merely for a rise in 
the market. And, alas! he compassed his pleasure at 
the topmost price. And the time may come when he 
will be only too glad to capture immortality, or to 
clutch at the fivers in Mr. Hunt’s hat. 


THE WORM WILL TURN 
(RONDEAU) 
FEXHE Worm will turn. . 
say, 
Whate’er we do, the Worm wil! 
Is not as yesterday! Especiallee 
When the Worm’s Irish, and old W. G. 
Essays to guide its nose that other way ! 


. alas! whate’er we 


And to-day 


Vor if the Worm (being Irish) come to stay, 

And then be trod on, surely it will not pay ? 

Surely, called ‘ Healy ’, ‘ Redmond ’, Billy O’B’. 
The Worm will turn ! 


It turned this week, the Worm did. And, by Yea 
And Nay, it showed the Old Man he shall stay 
In Office, if it will. And, if so be 


He does his duty, his majoristee 
If not, why, then, without delay, 
The Worm will turn ! 


Is safe. 
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ELEONORA DUSE 


HE drama is dying—dying of the actor. As it is 
T reputed the whole duty of the playwright to provide 
‘genius’ with an opportunity of display, so the common 
‘artiste’ is content if he (or she) exhilarate the audience 
with antics oft-rehearsed, letting intelligence and character 
For fifteen years Sarah Bernhardt 


go hang the while. 
Having taught 


has been a law unto her generation. 
the world to expect sensation she was compelled hence- 
forth to renounce the stage for the tight-rope. She has 
wriggled and kicked and tumbled, she has screeched and 
gurgled and woed, until thousands, to whom her voix d'or 
makes no appeal, have split their sides with applause. 
What matters it that her performance is a perpetual con- 
flict, if she but die like an acrobat? But perhaps even 
Sarah (the Divine) has trifled with the world too long. 
And it may be that the enthusiasm which has greeted 
Signora Duse’s art is the herald of a better taste, a more 
refined discrimination. 

For Eleonora Duse is Madame Bernhardt’s antithesis. 
She is far too sensitive an artist to be wrecked in a sea of 
egotism. Content to merge her personality in her 
characters, she is at will Santuzza, Mirandolina, Marguerite. 
It is another—not herself—she would present. At her 
the reproach can never be levelled: ‘Here is Duse in 
another gown.’ Whatever rdle she assume, she realises it 
not in parts but as a whole. She lives—or, what is far 
better, she affects to live-in the atmosphere proper to 
her character. To see her is almost to forget the inter- 
vention of art. It is nature—no less; and, yet artifice 
being the very essence of the stage, you are conscious that 
this appearance of nature has been secured by the most 
deliberate and conscious art. It is the fashion to say in 
praise of our British actors that they are natural, that 
they carry on to the stage the habit and manner of the 
London drawing-room, One part of the statement is not in 
dispute. At home—in the drawing-room—they may seem 
harmless men and women, But they are unmindful of their 
atmosphere, and, if they look ‘natural’ upon the stage, it 
is too often in the ‘Shakespearean sense.’ Signora Duse, 
however, has arrived at nature by the path of art. So 
various is her aspect, so miraculous her versatility, that 
you know her behaviour for a result of study and sensi- 
bility. Her method, that is to say, though it appear no 
method at all, is never accidental. You may study one 
personation a dozen times, and you will see that the 
impression is always obtained by the same set of gestures and 
intonations, But the artist never reveals the dry bones. She 
is reverent enough of theatrical tradition to feel the charm 
of well-dissembled art. Her simplicity is not an innovation. 
It is but a return to the surer methods of a time when 
limelight was not a first necessity of the stage, and when 
hysteria was not always mistaken for genius, She is a 
primitive in the best sense, in that she has discarded such 
conventions as are useless, and simplified others. 

Her physical equipment is complete. None had ever a 
more expressive face, none more mobile features. Her gait 
is easy, graceful, at times even noble. Her gesture is 
elegant, and is ever attuned to the passing emotion—at once 
a comment and an embellishment ; and he is crass indeed 
who, ignorant of Italian, follows not the action of the 
piece. But quietude is her master quality. She has no 
unholy hankering after an empty stage and a limelighted 
head. Her entrances are as modest and restrained as her 
exits, In Cavalleria Rusticana she so mingles with the 
throng of peasants that but for her bearing and address you 
would scarce know that the ‘leading lady’ was upon the 
stage. Throughout, save where a poignant grief or an ab- 
sorbing passion demands an outburst she bears herself with 
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an admirable modesty. The lover of sensation complains 
that she produces no effect: which means, if he had but 
the wit to see it, that she produces not twenty effects 
to tickle his poor brute gizzard withal, but one for his 
complete and enduring satisfaction. Indeed, it is just 
this persistent hatred of restlessness which makes the 
heroic moments possible. Emotion is relative after all, 
and how shall you succumb to a real sorrow if you exhaust 
your passion on a hairpin? But Signora Duse always 
preserves a respect for tone, and a harmonious and 
well-ordered presentation is the inevitable result. Of 
her marvellous variability we have already spoken. Her 
height, colour, aspect, gait, behaviour, change as by magic. 
Her Santuzza is flat-footed 
peasant, not of the world but of life: her gestures are 
clumsy and slow—until the last frenzy of jealousy. Her 
pose is stolidly immobile: when she sits, her feet are 
splayed wide apart, and a heavy hand weighs upon either 
knee. In La Locandiera the change is instant and in- 
credible.. She becomes on a sudden a miracle of airy 
coquetry and of flying ribbons. She trips, dances, flirts, 
laughs, coaxes: from first to last bedevilling her admirers, 
Each character is convincing, because each is true, and 
level with its conception. 

And yet if you would understand the greatness of this 
incomparable artist, you must see how the sentimental 
mechanics of M. Dumas are transformed in her hands. 
Indeed what greater feat can genius accomplish than to 
endow Marguerite Gauthier with the blood and bone of 
reality ? The world is by this only too familiar with Sarah 
Bernhardt’s electric-light presentment of the Pilgrim of 
Love. It is impossible to contemplate the character with- 
It was as brilliant 


the awkward, gawky, 


out a memory of that dazzling feat. 
as it was exhausting, yet it convinced you of nothing but 
of the actress’s amazing talent. <A variety show in which 
one sole artiste does every turn destroys the stoutest 
patience. And, however ‘exhilarating’ it be to contem- 
plate the passion, tenderness, sorrow, death of Sarah 
Bernhardt, you weary of this perpetual clearance of 
the decks, the unending display of mechanical emo- 
tions, you are fain for a sight of Marguerite Gauthier. 
And it is Signora Duse’s triumph that she has made 
Dumas’ fiction almost a reality. The performance is in a 
sense a definite challenge. The actress has played a 
part consecrate to Madame Bernhardt without borrow. 
ing a single glance, a solitary gesture. The character is 
presented without an accent. To allsuch as love the finer 
shades the delicacy and beauty of her method make 
instant appeal. This Marguerite loves with passion and 
dies with dignity. Her illness—in the first act—is not an 
occasion to squirm and writhe. In the love-passages she 
does not ‘make for’ her Armand like an enamoured 
tiger-cat. Her colloquy with old Duval is elevated by a 
pathos worthy a better cause. When—in the last act— 
she snatches the letter from beneath her pillow, the 
gesture is so true, the intonation so sincere, that even 
Philistia’s heart flutters in response. In fact, where 
Madame Bernhardt puts you off with a mere bundle of 
emotions, Signora Duse presents a finished and con- 
sistent picture. In gaiety as in sorrow, in passion as 
in pity, it is still the same Marguerite—capricious, yet 
unchanging. Of Eleonora Duse there is no revelation. 
She has attained that complete suppression of self which 
Sarah Bernhardt—mountebank of genius—may only envy 
from her little strip of carpet in the market-places of the 
plains below. Restraint, beauty, proportion, human nature 
—these are her qualities, and though a kick is better 
than a wink to a blind horse her very reticence has cap- 
tured the world. Nor is it the least of her honours to have 
escaped the approbation of Francisque Sarcey. 
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ICEBERGS 
— ships homeward bound from San Francisco, 


from the west coast of South America, or from 
Australasia by way of Cape Horn during the past six or 
eight months have sighted an uncommon number of ice- 
bergs and ice continents, and in some instances have 
suffered therefrom. The genesis of these wandering 
islets is very simple. They are shards and _ splinters 
from the ice-floors of the Arctic and Antarctic regions, 
As a rule the movement is that of a glacier creeping from 
the central heights to the shores, and falling into the 
unfrozen water. As it floats out to sea the lower margin, 
being exposed to the action of the waves, is broken 
up into ‘pieces’ weighing perhaps 3,000,000,000 tons 
and presenting an infinite variety of shapes that are 
comparable to nothing else in nature. These ‘pieces’ 
are carried to lower latitudes by the polar currents and 
gradually melt. The ice begins to break up about 
November, and mostly disappears before it reaches the 
latitude of the-Horn. But this last season seems to have 
been one of exceptional severity, well-nigh every new arrival 
at British,Continental,or North American harbours, has had 
toreport an encounter. In some instances the escape from 
destruction has been nothing short of miraculous, and 
there is only too good reason to believe that many tall 
ships, over and above the known, have been destroyed. 
Only a fortnight ago the papers told of a negro, the sole 
survivor from a vessel that struck ice in the dark. The 
steel ship Zemplemore ran into a berg at midnight on 
March 2nd last in 50S. 51 W., on a voyage from Wallaroo 
to Queenstown: she foundered and two of her crew 
were drowned. The French barque Galathée and the 
Liverpool barque Cashmere put into Rio for repairs after 
collision with a berg. In the same region the Arthurstonc, a 
Dundee barque, ran into the ice on January 9th in 49.30 S, 
43 W., but managed to reach Queenstown in a fear- 
fully mangled condition after a passage from San Francisco 
of 171 days. The John Cooke of Londonderry intimated 
that she had seen a full-rigged ship run right into the 
middle of a fleet of bergs; and, as no trace could be 
found of her in the morning, the captain concluded that 
she had struck and foundered. (She was thought at 
Lloyds to be the Brunel, but the Brunel is safe.) The 
Stronsa reports having seen in the ice track ‘a large 
ship in a wrecked state which had evidently come to 
grief through colliding with one of the bergs..... It 
was decided to bear down on the disabled vessel and 
render assistance, but suddenly a strange British barque 
appeared from behind some drifting iceberg and sailed 
down on her’; so the S/ronsa continued her course. 

Of narrow escapes there have been enough and more. 
The John Cooke herself, about three in the morning 
of January 14th—a few hours before witnessing the 
occurrence already mentioned—found herself in a crowd 
of some thirty bergs, the largest no less than a mile 
long and fully 600 feet high. At noon on the 14th 
she was hemmed in on all sides. Three hours later 
not less than fifty were in view, and towards dusk one 
burst into pieces. The Eivion, on her voyage from the 
Plate to Australia, passed as many large bergs and innu- 
merable small ones, and the captain lost a good run 
through them, as the weather was thick, and the ship 
had to be put under reduced canvas. Some were very 
dark in colour, and were only visible at short distance— 
thus increasing the danger, for there is a flare on the 
horizon before the white bergs swim into sight. The 
Lindores Abbey, in 49 S. 45 W., one day counted sixty- 
one bergs in three hours. She was twenty-four hours 
steering through the ice, which stretched for 180 miles. 
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The Coldinghame passed more than two hundred large bergs, 
one floe being more than ten miles in length. The 
Anglesey, on March 8rd and the next two days in 52S. 46 W. 
sailed 300 miles amongst icebergs in a dense fog: ‘when 
the fog lifted up for a few moments, says the captain, 
‘the sea seemed covered with bergs.’ The T'urakina met 
ice on March 9th, and reports that the largest berg was 
1200 feet high. The Swanhilda and the British Isles were 
in acommunity of misfortune for two days and two nights, 
surrounded by bergs. Thus the neighbourhood of the 
Horn. 

It is not easy to give an adequate notion of the 
extent of these bergs and the damage their aimless 
wanderings may do. The reality of the danger can 
only be discovered when you are hemmed round 
with blind and floating perils miles long and 600 or 
1000 feet high, or when you are making for an only 
opening and the bergs are converging on you. Or 
one frisky monster turns turtle and lashes at you with 
too-too playful tail, The ice melts rapidly under water, 
and every now and again there is a change in the 
position of the centre, and a consequent shifting into a 
new position of equilibrium. Sometimes, too, the noise 
is terrifying enough. The captain of the Loch Torridon, 
for instance, speaks of strange sounds in the ice. ‘ You 
could hear,’ says the log of the Cutty Sark, ‘the sea breaking 
through and over them, but could not see them until 
close on them. Sometimes you could hear reports like 
big guns, and then rumblings like thunder. Sometimes, 
as we have seen, a berg is dark to see. This is when the 
ice has broken off from the shore, and is mixed with 
earth and rock, and when continual undermining has 
shifted the equilibrium, and has caused this mixed part to 
appear above the water level. It has happened that these 
black bergs have been mistaken for islands. One ship a 
few months ago reported the discovery of a new island 
right in the neighbourhood of the ice track ; another still 
more recently sighted a berg so closely resembling /erra 
firma that its real nature was only discovered by sailing 
alongside. These dark bergs are important agents in 
geological distribution. 

Icebergs are fraught with romantic possibilities. A 
Liverpool barque, the Gladys, passed an iceberg dotted 
here and there on its lower levels with black objects 
that looked like human beings. It was surmised by 
those who saw the spectacle that a luckless ship had 
struck the ice and gone down, and that her hands 
had jumped or scrambled on to the ice and having 
no provisions, had there died of slow starvation—in a 
worse plight and in a greater rage than Swift’s poisoned 
rat in ahole. The fact that the black objects may have 
been seals is of no importance whatever. 


A ‘STRAD’ 


TRADIVARI, in Christ’s name Antonio, wrought at 
his bench some four-score years, achieving many 
another violin than this one—to the collector a coveted 
curiosity ; to the pawnbroker a most doubtful security ; 
to the housemaid excellent kindling-wood misused ; to 
the modern maker an inscrutable mystery (he would sell 
his soul to know the trick of that shining skin) ; and last, 
to the player merely a violin. 

It is now generally held that of all men he who plays 
the violin has least concern with it. Of old a violin was 
regarded—and the view seems justifiable—as an instrument 
for the making of music. To the end that the tones of 
it might be lively, Stradivari worked his eighty years, 
with ‘incredible patience,’ and ‘in white cotton cap’, 
under blistering Tuscan suns. To him beauty of form and 
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varnish gloss were incidental and secondary. By its 
fulness and quality of tone the finished instrument was 
valued, as an orchard is by the quantity and flavour of its 
fruit. But now? ’Tis the eye and not the ear must be 
gratified : the violin is become a decoration : the orchard 
is handed over to the landscape-gardener. In the far 
future the New Zealander will doubtless hack away the 
canvas, and, stringing the stretching-frame of some Millet 
Angelus, make rude music on London’s ruins. Him and 
his barbarism the ‘ collector’ has already anticipated. See 
the Angelus taken from the wall, thrown into the garret, 
and in its place the musician’s violin! For the ‘ collector’ 
is dominant. The dealer no more recommends his wares 
for their ‘fineness of tone’; he catalogues the scroll as 
‘bold’, the ‘ outline’ as ‘ majestic’, the varnish as ‘soft’ 
or ‘glowing’ or ‘brilliant’ or ‘ velvety’, the ‘/ holes’ as 
‘daring’, the complete instrument as ‘ unique’, a ‘ rarity’, 
‘a marvel of design and construction.’ He who still 
regards it as primarily and essentially a sound-making 
machine is ‘an outsider.’ In unholy wedlock the dealer 
and collector have brought forth the manufacturer, who 
rapidly displaces the maker. He scarce knows of 
Stradivari nor has heard of Cremona, and cares not for 
the past glories of the fiddle-making art ; but his machines 
turn out by the thousand per diem violins whose tunes 
are equivalent to the very last degree of unbearable 
toothache. The ‘cutsider’ must rest content with these, 
unless (as is rare) his means permit him to outbid the 
collector. 

How natural, and how easy, to revile the collector, to 
heap terms of reproach and abuse upon his fad-filled 
head! Yet restraint were wiser, for ever superiority goes 
before a fall, and no man knows when he may lie among 
the slain. Who may look upon a ‘Strad’ and live with 
the indifference he lived before? None; and he is lost 
who sits for an hour in the collector’s treasure-chamber. 
Dull ruby reflections of the firelight burn in the twilight 
gloom. Gradually one of the reflectors takes form: an 
unmistakable ‘Strad.’ As the eye of the hapless one 
travels the feeble curve of the outline, he notes, with the 
beginnings of a dim delight, how it steals away from the 
neck, grows vigorous only to be restrained into crests, 
like the crests of wind-opposed sea-waves, at the / holes, 
and finally sweeps freely through the ‘lower bouts’ to 
blend with its fellow of the other side. It goes ill with 
such an one. He leaves behind him the room, indeed, and 
perchance the violin (if so be he is honest or lack 
opportunity) ; but carries with him a memory and is thrall 
to it. He shall sleep no more without fiddles in his dreams ; 
like his dreams, his thoughts are of fiddles, and his talk 
(if it be not a defect in style to say so) is ditto. 
The mystic, ever-changing curves have twined round his 
soul like an enchantment ‘of woven paces and waving 
hands’, It may be the victim knows not his own disease. 
Knowledge comes as he finds himself gloating over ‘ violin 
pars’ in the evening papers: knowledge comes, but 
wisdom lingers, and he lingers by the dealers’ windows, 
unreasonably burning to possess the ‘ unique treasures’ 
within. If he possess herds, convertible into cash, all may 
be well. But, cash or no cash, desire must be fulfilled, if 
not in a usual manner, then in a manner unusual ; desire 
must be fulfilled, even though he knows how it goes : that 
the last state of a man who hath wronged a friend’s con- 
fidence and ‘lifted’ his violin is worse than the first. A 
collector sans audience—a lute without strings! And to 
exhibit were only to exhibit himself—as an object for 
ridicule, scorn, and the attention of the police. 

Less violently attacked, the collector (actual or would- 
be) may be seen at St. James’s Hall, when some famous 
‘Strad’, or even ‘ Guarnerius’, or ‘ Amati’ is to ‘ appear’, 
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There he feasts his eyes on the bends of the ‘belly’ or 
‘back’, and the ruddy splendour of the varnish. Speak 
to him of the music’s beauty, of Sarasate’s ‘ brilliancy ’, of 
Joachim’s ‘breadth’ and he answers only with a blank 
stare. Or he spends laborious days in touring ‘ second- 
hand’ shops. He haunts Wardour Street, lurking in 
secret places until he scents his prey, and, entering warily, 
bargains with seeming carelessness until he gets it at his 
own price. The shopkeeper protests, almost with tears, 
that such business spells ruin. But the collector hurries 
home, dreaming he has secured a ‘genuine old master’ 
for five pounds. And lo! when his friends call to view it, 
the ‘old master’ was made yesterday, and is worth just 
three-and sixpence. 


PRE-COLU MBIAN AMERICA 


| aor Norway, owing to an internal revolution which 

did away with the power of petty chieftains, a band 
of adventurous exiles went forth, in the ninth century, to 
found new homes in Iceland. From Iceland, Erik the 
Red, a Norwegian jarl, discovered Greenland in the tenth 
century. A little later, Bjarne Herjulfsson, on returning 
from a trade voyage to Norway, became fog-bound, and 
was driven towards a more western coast than Greenland, 
which, however, he only sighted from afar. His account, 
after he had come back in a severe storm, gave rise to the 
successful attempt of Leif, the son of Erik the Red 
(therefore called Leif Erikson), to find that western land. 
Leif was followed by others ; and so, in course of time, the 
coast of north-eastern America became known to the 
Northmen. They gave its several parts the names of 
Helluland (Slate Land), Markland (Wood Land), and 
Vinland (Wine Land), in accordance with the geological 
character and the productions of the New World. In 
1072, Adam of Bremen, a German canon, who had 
been to the Court of King Swein, of Denmark, already 
speaks, in an appendix to his ‘Church History,’ of an 
island discovered in the Ocean, where vines grow wild, 
and fruit not sown by man’s hand is abundant. It was 
called ‘ Winland,’ he says ; and this he declares to have 
learned as a positive fact on the word of Danish 
men. The subsequent information is contained in what 
Professor E. N. Horsford,* of Cambridge (Mass.), calls 
‘the logs of the early Naval navigators, as left in the 
sagas '—that is, the Icelandic chronicles. 

As far back as 843, Pope Gregory IV. had placed Ice- 
land and Greenland under the jurisdiction of Bishop 
Ansgar, of Hamburg. When Gudrid, the widow of 
Thorfinn Karlsefne, one of the earliest Icelandic settlers 
in Vinland (1007-1010), made a pilgrimage to Rome 
(where she described the new land), the attention of the 
Papal Court was naturally directed thereto, for the Rome 
of those days was a world centre of news. In 1112, Pope 
Paschalis appointed Erik Upsi, Bishop of Gardar in Green- 
land, for Iceland, Greenland, and Vinland as well ; and this 
Bishop personally visited his diocese. There was trading 
for centuries between ‘Normannic America’—as 
Alexander von Humboldt calls it—and Scandinavia ; 
chiefly for peltry and fur. But the adventurous spirit died 
out in the North; and ‘ Vinland’ vanished into the region 
of semi-mythic tradition. Yet in 1477, when Columbus 
went from Bristol to Iceland, and there, no doubt, con- 
versed in Latin with the priests and other learned men, 
it would have been passing strange if he had not heard 
of a discovery recorded in the chronicles of the land. 
There must even have been men still living then, who 

* The Landfall of Leif Erikson, 4.D. 1000; by Eben Norton Hors- 
ford. Boston: Damrelland Upham, 1892.—7he Discovery of the Ancient 
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had heard of Vinland from their grandfathers. Moreover, 
it is well known that merely accidental circumstances 
induced Columbus to alter his original course, and to steer 
to the southward : or else he, too, would have landed on the 
shores of North America. However, he held his peace as 
to what he may have learned in Iceland, or perchance at 
Rome, where the report of Gudrid must have lain. He 
was a great student of the geographers. Is it likely 
that the Icelandic story failed to reach his ears during his 
visit to the ‘ultima Thule?’ Whatever the fact, Columbus 
did but effect what Humboldt describes as a ‘ re-discovery 
of the same Continent,’ after the Northmen had been 
there half a thousand years before him. The achievement 
turned out of world-wide importance, although he him- 
self scarce set foot on the mainland, and even died in the 
belief that he had found the coast of Asia. To cavil at 
the earlier discovery is only possible for those who, in 
Professor Horsford’s words, ‘have not had the leisure and 
opportunity patiently to examine the evidence’ bearing 
upon the subject.’ A good host of Scandinavian, German, 
French, and other authorities (Nordenskiold among them) 
of the greatest eminence in matters historical and 
geographical, are firmly convinced of the correctness of 
that evidence. 

Professor Horsford’s book, The Landfall of Leif’ Erikson, 
is a notable and beautiful one. It deals mainly with 
the question as to where the first Norse discoverer of 
America—to whom a commemorative statue was erected 
at Boston a few years ago—had built his houses; ‘ Leif’s 
budir’ (booths, dwellings), as they are called in the 
Icelandic texts. The folio is rich in curious maps, new and 
old ones; with a number of serviceable photographs. 
For the better elucidation of the problem, which the 
author has worked out with much ingenuity and the most 
painstaking care, translations from parts of the sagas are 
added, concerning the various expeditions and their 
several leaders. His researches have led him to the 
conclusion that the Landfall of Leif was in the latitude of 
Boston, and his Vinland home in the basin of Charles 
River in the State of Massachusetts, ‘When I predicted,’ 
he says, ‘ at a scientific gathering, that Leif’s houses once 
occupied a specific locality of limited extent, I had not 
recently been at the place, nor did I for more than a year 
thereafter visit it, as it had not occurred to me that the 
traces of wooden dwelling-houses could have been so long 
preserved, So it happened that in finding, as soon as I 
looked for them, the outlines of the foundation of houses, 
the fish-pits, and the extraordinary topographical features 
required by the sagas, I had the satisfaction of looking 
upon what might be regarded as the fulfilment of my own 
predictions—that is, my deductions from the Vineland 
sagas (the ship’s logs) applied to the charts of the Coast 
Survey. These had given me the precise spot of Leif’s 
houses on a north and south coast ; which gave me, on the 
maps, the latitude. It remained to compare this with the 
evidence, in Leif's observation, as to the length of the 
shortest day in Vineland.’ 

From this it is evident that Professor Horsford claims to 
have laid bare the very remnants, faint though they be, of 
the earliest Norse settlement on American soil. An old 
writer, Verrazano, speaks, indeed, of a ‘Norman Villa,’ 
situated in a district once called ‘ Norumbega ’—a region 
where lived Northmen of Norwegian descent ; and this 
Norman Villa, Mr. Horsford says, ‘renewed by successors 
to Thorfinn (one of the early explorers and settlers), may 
have held Leif’s house still standing in 1524.’ In two 
other volumes, also amply fitted out with maps, he discusses 
this strange and curious ‘ Norumbega’ problem. In the 
case of an explorer, however careful and conscientious, who 
professes to have found the lingering remains of Leif’s 
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dwelling-place, nearly nine hundred years after it had 
been built, only personal inspection can bring conviction 
to most men. Nor will attempts to trace the origin of 
the very name ‘America’ to ‘Erik’ meet with easy 
credence. ‘The name,’ says Mr. Horsford, ‘ seems to have 
arisen in Vineland, which, in all its extension, was regarded 
by the Northmen as a part of the discovery by Erik when 
he fell upon Greenland, in 982. The natives of Vineland 
could not easily utter “ Eirikr” or “ Zirekr”’ (Norse forms) 
without prefixing an m—out of which, to the listener, 
arose Em-erika = America.’ 

But has not Alexander von Humboldt shown that 
Martin Waldseemiiller, of Freiburg, who translated an 
extract from Amerigo Vespucci’s Diaries, had proposed 
to call the New World after him, and that a map con- 
taining that name was consequently published at Metz 
(German territory, as it is now again) in 1522? It is true, 
indeed, that Mr. Jules Marcou has recently endeavoured 
to prove that Waldseemiiller was in reality opposed to 
Amerigo Vespucci’s name being mixed up with that of 
America ; the latter, it is alleged, having arisen from that 
of an Indian tribe, called Amerriques. It was, Mr. Marcou 
asserts, a club of scholars and scientists at St. Dié, in 
Lothringen, which conferred that honour upon Vespucci, 
in a work of which Waldseemiiller was practically 
the editor. Waldseemiiller, however, is said to have 
afterwards disputed the claim made for Vespucci. Not 
having yet myself seen the texts in question, | avoid 
giving an opinion. 

In explaining the American city and district of 
Norumbega as meaning a Norwegian district, Mr. 
Horsford has used some arguments which had better 
been omitted. ‘ Vineland,’ he says, ‘belonged to Norway 
—that is, Norbega.’ This is not strictly correct. It 
was simply a settlement of men of Norwegian descent ; 
but it did not belong to the State of Norway as such. 
He points out that—as Zeisberger, a German missionary, 
and after him Heckewelder, Dencke, and Du Ponceau had 
observed—the Indians of the tribes of the Algonquin family, 
which prevailed throughout New England, could not utter 
the sound of } without prefixing to it the sound of m. 
‘So that,’ he argues, ‘in uttering 67, the word that means 
water, the Indians said mbi—just as the Latins, probably 
preserving the same root mbi (autochthonous of old) said 
imbibo, “to imbibe or drink”’ ; just as the Greek sailors who 
come to our capital city speak of coming to mJoston ; 
just as in Central and South America and also in great 
portions of Africa one may find to-day, in names of persons 
and places 6 preceded by m.’ But all this is more ingenious 
than accurate. For imbibo is clearly in-bibo (to drink in), 
even as immigro is in-migro, or immemor is in-memor, or 
immaturus is in-maturus; the in in the latter two cases 
corresponding to the German and English ‘un,’ denoting 
a negative. As to Africa, a great many personal, place, 
river, and other names have the ‘m’ there simply as an 
article (‘um’ or ‘m’ in the singular, ‘ ama’ in the plural), 
However, a thesis, such as that of Norumbega meaning 
Norway, may be right, though one of the arguments used 
is defective or inapplicable. 

The Icelandic sagas concerning the discovery contain 
remarkable details. They speak, for instance, ofa peculiar 
honey-dew found on grass, and of a mirage on what the 
Northmen called the Wonderstrand (‘furdhustrandir’). 
Both facts have been fully confirmed by travellers. So also 
the wild vines, from which the name of Vinland arose, were 
found by Peter Kalm—who travelled in America at the 
request of the Swedish Academy in 1749—as high up as 
Albany; nay, even in Canada, The grapes in those parts 
were only eaten after the frost had mellowed them. It 
has been too much the fashion, in modern times, to reject 
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statements of older writers, which at a first glance seemed 
somewhat improbable. Yet both the gorilla or man-ape 
of antiquity, and Herodotos’ African dwarfs, have been 
found, after all; and many other apparently fabulous 
reports have been verified by recent research. 

The natives whom the Northmen saw, fought, and 
traded with in America, were by them called ‘Skraell- 
ings.’ Professor Horsford takes the meaning of the 
word to be primarily, ‘men of the lowest order, hideous 
in appearance ; ’ and secondarily, ‘a mob, a crowd without 
a leader. He identifies them with a brown or copper- 
coloured race—redskins. I hold, with others who have 
investigated the matter, that Skraelling means a ‘ wight,’ 
a ‘weakling,’ even as it still does in Danish ; and that the 
native race which the Northmen first met were not red- 
skins, but Eskimo. The Eskimo once dwelt in Massachu- 
setts, and did not reach Greenland before the fourteenth 
century. The contemptuous speech, by which the terrible 
Norse virago, Freydis, egged on her countrymen to make 
a brave resistance to an overwhelming number of ‘ these 
wretches (or wights) whom you might kill like sheep’, is 
an additional confirmation. Gradually, the settlers may 
have become acquainted with the red-skins as well, and 
a mixed race will thus have arisen; which seems likely 
enough from the physical appearance of some of the 
Indians of North-eastern America. Remarkable traces 
of Norse mythology have also, 1 may add, been found 
among the Indians of Maine and New Brunswick, 
as shown in a work of Mr. Charles Leland (Zhe Algonquin 
Legends of New England). Professor Horsford has prefixed 


a list of descriptive Norse words to his Landfall of 


Leif Erikson. To his comparisons of Hop (a small 
land-locked bay, or inlet) with Anglo-Saxon and Scottish 
words might be added the German word ‘ Haff.’ Again, 
the difficult word maser or misur, meaning evidently a 
special American kind of wood, can be matched from 
Bavarian and Swabian dialects (‘ Mosel,’ ‘ Musel,’ ‘ Miisele, 

logs of wood); nay, even from the language of the 
Skytho-Gothie ‘ Mosunoikoi, the dwellers in high wooden 
structures, who were kindred to the Teutonic race. 

Kari Buinp. 


THEATRE 


TFNOUT, la polyphonie magnifique instrumentale, le 

vivant geste ou les voix de personnages et de dieux, 
au surplus un excés apporté a la décoration matérielle, 
nous le considérames, dans ce récent et tardif triomphe 
du génie ici, avec la Walkyrie; éblouis par une telle 
cohésion des splendeurs en un art qui aujourd'hui devient 
la poésie : or va-t-il se faire que le traditionnel écrivain 
de vers, celui qui s’en tient aux artifices humbles et sacrés 
de la parole, tente, selon sa ressource unique subtilement 
clue, de rivaliser! Le bon livre versifié convie 4 une 
idéale représentation. Des motifs d’exaitation ou de 
songe s’y nouent entre eux et se détachent, d’aprés une 
ordonnance et leur individualité. Telle portion d’ceuvre 
incline dans un rythme ou mouvement de pensée ; a quoi 
soppose tel contradictoire dessin. L’un et l'autre, pour 
aboutir, et cessant, ou interviendrait plus qu’a demi, 
comme sirtnes confondues par la croupe avec le feuillage 
et les rinceaux d’une arabesque, la figure; qui demeure 
notre seule idée, Le théatre, inhérent a l’esprit, quiconque 
dun cil certain regarda la nature, le porte avec soi, résumé 
de types et d’accords; tels que les partage un tome, 
ouvrant des pages paralltles. Le précaire recueil d’inspi- 
ration diverse, sublime, c’en est fait ; ainsi que du hasard, 
qui ne doit, et pour sous-entendre le parti-pris, jamais 
qu’étre simulé. Une symétrie comme elle regne en tout 
édifice, le plus vaporeux, de vision et de songes, prévaut, 
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dans ce triomphe de la lecture. La jouissance vaine 
cherchée par feu le Réveur-roi de Baviére dans une 
solitaire station aux déploiements scéniques, la voici, a 
l’écart d’un public encombrant moins que sa vacance aux 
gradins, atteinte ; par le moyen ou restaurer le texte, nu, 
du spectacle. Volume en main, et le véritable est fait de 
vers, je supplée, avec l'accompagnement de tout moi- 
méme, ou monde ! ou j’y pergois, discret, le drame. 

Cette moderne tendance marquée a quelque sceau 
d’absolu, soustraire 4 toutes contingences de la représenta- 
tion, grossiéres ou méme exquises selon le gotit jusqu’a 
présent, l’ceuvre par excellence ou poésie, a induit ici de 
trés strictes intelligences, celle, en premier lieu, de M. de 
Régnier ainsi que le suggére l’ensemble des Poémes Anciens 
et Romanesques ; ou guéres plus tard qu’a l’instant, M.Rette, 
avec sa suite diaprée, libre et large, nommée Une Belle 
Dame Passa. Installer, par une convergence de fragments 
harmoniques en leur centre, 14 méme, une source de drame 
latente qui reflue a travers le poetme, désigne ces jeunes 
maitres et j’'admire ; autant, le jeu ot insista M. Ferdinand 
Hérold. Ouvertement et sans réticence, il nous octroie 
l’action je dirai dans la plénitude, et faste entier: acteurs, 
le port noté par la déclamation, puis le site, des chants, 
toute une multiple partition; du fait de l’intégre discours. 
Que dépouillé, enfin, de direct effet ou de mécanisme! 
fondu, transportant l’invité, loin d’appréhensions. 

Autre, l’art de M. Maeterlinck qui, aussi, inséra le 
theatre au livre. 

Non cela symphoniquement comme il vient d’étre dit, 
mais avec une expresse succession de scénes, a la Shake- 
speare ; il y a lieu, en conséquence, de prononcer ce nom 
quoique ne se montre avec le dieu aucun rapport, sauf de 
nécessaires. Un é€crivain qui sauvegarde certainement 
lhonneur de la presse en faisant que toujours y ait été 
parlé ne fut-ce qu'une fois, par lui, avec quel feu, de 
chaque ceuvre d’exception, M. Octave Mirbeau, a l’appari- 
tion, voulant éveiller les milliers d’yeux soudain, eut raison 
d'invoquer Shakespeare, comme un péremptoire signe 
littéraire, énorme ; puis il nuanca son dire de sens délicats. 

Lear, Hamlet lui-méme et Cordélie, Ophélie, je cite 
des héros reculés tres avant dans la légende ou leur 
lointain spécial, agissent en toute vie, tangibles, intenses : 
lus, ils froissent le papier. pour surgir, corporels. Diffé- 
rente j’envisageai la Princesse Maleine, une aprés-midi de 
lecture restée l’ingénue et étrange qui je sache; ou 
domina l’abandon, au contraire, d’un milieu a quoi, pour 
une cause, rien de simplement humain ne convenait. Les 
murs, au massif arrét de toute réalité, ténébres, basalte, 
en le vide d'une salle: les murs, plutét de quelque 
épaisseur isolées, des teintures vieillies en la raréfaction de 
lendroit; pour que leurs hétes déteints avant d’y devenir 
les trous, étirant, une tragique fois, quelque membre de 
douleur habituel, et méme souriant, balbutiassent ou 
radotassent, seuls, la phrase de leur destin. Tandis qu’au 
serment du spectateur vulgaire, il n’aurait existé personne 
ni rien ne se serait passé, sur ces dalles. Bruges, Gand, 
terroir de primitifs; désuétude .. on est loin, par ces 
fantémes, de Shakespeare. 

Les officiels juges de plusieurs grands journaux me 
paraissent, dans une derniére aventure, improprement 
avoir joué de cette grande allusion et pas sans quelque 
trouble dans la précipitation A malmener une ceuvre 
délicieuse et mystérieuse, jeune : attendu que restera difficile 
i discerner si précisément ils reprochaient 4 l’auteur de 
UIntruse, des Aveugles et des Sept Princesses qu'il rappelat 
trop Shakespeare ou de ne pas l’évoquer a leur gré suffi- 
samment, distinction, du reste, important peu a mon 
constat, je crois comme au leur. Un pavé se trouvait a 
portée et plus carré, plus lourd, méme que de la mauvaisge 
foi. Ajoutons quwil y avait raison, celle-ci, pourtant, a 
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employer, uniment. Faire 4 un dramaturge ctranger, 
nouveau, expier sa notoriété européenne issue d’un article 
fameux, a la place méme dou, excluant une autre aide, 
elle s’était propagée presque en de la gloire. Tout une 
scission, maintenant se fait, jusqu’A la colére, dans la 
littérature, chez nous, par exemple entre les hommes 
contournaut les soixante ans et maints qui émergent de 
leur trentaine, et c’est nettement question d’age. Je 
m’amuse beaucoup 3 considérer cet échange, et les poings ; 
lassaut, épars: la défense unauime furieuse. 

La pitce sauve du guet-a-pers, indiquait un choix 
sagace, Petiias eT MFLIsANDE, de passion, et d’inquictude 
franchement. Montée avec perfection, par notre con- 
frere M. Mauclair, en toute simplicité ; dite, souverain- 
ment. Ambigu dé cor et forét comme appartements. Le 
costume dans le ton, et c’est bien, de l’esprit et des réles ; 
prétant cette significative coloration au geste. Une 
matinée seule. Elite. Le tort serait d’avoir dérangé, 
rien d’autre, en l’y convoquant, la grosse critique, chargée 
de formuler aux badauds tenus hors de cette solennité, 
Yopinion que tous sont incapables d’émettre parce- 
qu’elle n’existe pas concurramment, du moins, au langage 
ou se résoudrait par un baillement. Aussi la bande 
argua, entre des griefs, trés justement, d’ennui ; mais cela 
demeure un malentendu, puis que ceux au nom de qui 
elle a le devoir d’exprimer ce sentiment devant une ceuvre 
littéraire haute et pure, manquaient. 

Liouvrage, imprimé 4 Bruxelles il y a un an environ, 
hier secoué sur notre scéne (on pouvait, si privément et a 
l’abri d’intrusion), émane, de ses feuillets, un délice. 
Préciser? Ces tableaux, brefs, suprémes. Quoique ce 
soit a été rejeté de préparatoire et machinal, en vue que 
paraisse,extrait parenchantement, ce qui chez un spectateur 
se dégage d'une représentation, l’essentiel. I] semble que 
soit jouée une variation supérieure sur l’admirable vieux 
mélodrame. Silencieusement presque, comme les traits 
partent épurés, en l’absention du déchet qui suftit 
d’ordinaire ! silencieusement et abstraitement au point que 
dans cet art, oi tout devient musique dans le seus propre, 
la partie d’un instrument méme pensif, violon, détonnerait, 
par inutilité. Peut-étre que si tacite atmosphire inspire, a 
Vangoisse qu’en ressent l’auteur, ce besoin souvent de 
proférer deux fois les choses, pour une certitude qu’elles 
l’aient été et leur assurer, 4 défaut de tout, la conscience 
de l’écho. Sortilege fréquent, autrement inexplicable, 
entre cent ; qu'on nommerait a tert procédé. [Le pote, 
je reviens & mon début, hors d’entreprises prodigieuses 
comme Wagner par exemple, ici n’a pas a s ingénier 
d’autrechose que ce qui est son air respirable, l’Ame seule 
et parfum de tout; qu'il s’adresse par lintime écrit a 
Yordonnateur de fétes en chacun, ou communique avec 
une assistance comme cela vient de se présenter avec 
charme. STEPHANE Ma iarme. 


CRAVEN LESTER’S BRAIN, LIMITED—1 


‘ KS los nidas antafio no hay pajaros hogano.’ 

‘Yes, aman, Leonard, was saying, ‘that is 
the worst of Craven Lester—he is such an eccentric 
genius,’ 

Samuel Crozier, to whom the remark was more or less 
directly addressed, looked around with a mock glance of 
misgiving in his close-set eyes. 

* Don’t use that word here,’ he said, in a very melodious 
voice. ‘It creates ill-feeling.’ 

In a sense he was one of the most prominent men pre- 
sent—that is to say, one of the most prominent men in 
Myra’s Bar, where a certain number of men do congre- 
gate. Myra’s Bar is situated in a little street leading 
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off the Strand—at the journalistic end thereof. And this 
man, Sam Crozier—once an officer in Her Majesty’s Navy, 
now at the time of this narrative a singer of unique re- 
pute—was one of the few who had pierced, as the French 
say. He had got above the ruck, and yet he frequented 
that haunt of ill-fated Bohemianism, Myra’s Bar. Some 
said that he came there on account of Thomas Valliant, a 
student at St. Anthony’s, at that moment doing a feat of 
legerdemain with two corks. Others averred that Syra— 
the young person who attended to their respective thirsts 
—had touched his manly heart, But of Samuel Crozier, of 
what he did and why he did it, is it not written else- 
where ? 

‘That is what is the matter with me, put in the youth 
called Valliant, with customary cheerfulnes. ‘1 am such 
an eccentric genius.’ 

He threw one of the corks at the man of whom they 
were talking thus openly, and hit him cleverly on the lips. 
Craven Lester smiled in a dreamy way. He treated this 
personal attack with the same gentle thoughtfulness which 
had characterised his reception of the outspoken comments, 
He, too, was a failure. Myra’s Bar was a receptacle for 
failures—literary, theatrical, artistic. Tom Valliant had 
once offended the stout lady called Myra by describing 
her ‘ Restaurant’ as a shed full of ‘returned empties.’ 

‘I think,’ said a bushy-looking man, who could and did 
sit down and write a poem upon any given subject in a 
given time-—for money, ‘I think that Craven Lester will 
get there all the same.’ 

‘Thanks, said the object of this prophecy vaguely 
smiling. 

‘ But’ went on the prophet, addressing himself generally 
to space, ‘I don’t know. There will have to be an upheaval 
of some sort.’ 

It happened that Craven Lester was a very large man— 
at that time just leaving thirty years behind him. He 
had a shock head of sandy hair—his limbs were ungainly 
—his hands large and singularly steady. 

Tom Valliant—frail, nervous, slight—walked up to him 
where he leant against the iron mantelpiece. He looked 
him up and down critically. 

‘I for one,’ he said, turning away again, ‘ am not inelin- 
ing to heave.’ 

Valliant had a way of saying things which was popular 
in Myra’s. They laughed at much more serious things 
than Tom Valliant. Chiefly, perhaps, they laughed at 
themselves. 

‘The chap’s got brains,’ said the first speaker, Wilson 
Leonard, a doctor and house-surgeon of St. Anthony’s. 
Another man who ought to have left off frequenting 
Myra’s Bar. 

‘Yes, put in the bushy-bearded poet. ‘ But he doesn’t 
know how to handle them. I take it,’ he went on, 
addressing the doctor with a humourous gravity, as if 
they were two students of a common science talking above 
the heads of the others—‘I take it that the human brain 
is like an artist’s colour-box. It isn’t every man that has 
the colours who can paint a picture.’ 

In an instant three men, among whom was l'’om Valliant, 
had produced note-books, and proceeded to hang open- 
mouthed on the poet’s next word. 

‘Epigrams be gosh!’ ejaculated one—an Irish actor 
without an engagement. 

The poet shrugged his shoulders with assumed disgust. 

‘It’s no good trying to talk sense here,’ he said. 

‘I question,’ put in Craven Lester sweetly, ‘whether it 
is any good your trying anywhere.’ 

‘Now that was decidedly smart, commented Crozier, 
looking critically at Craven Lester, who continued smoking 
imperturbably. ‘ The man has something in him.’ 
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‘Quastion is fwhat?’ suggested the Irishman thought 
fully. 

‘Not whisky,’ replied Craven Lester, as sharp as fate 
with a momentary glance of his quiet eyes. ‘The repartee 
was less appreciated by its victim than by the rest of the 
company, who knew each other’s weaknesses. 

‘Well, I don’t mind telling you,’ burst out the poet with 
a bang of a very unpoetic fist on the marble counter, ‘ that 
] am not a man of genius, but ; 

‘ Hear—hear !’ shouted a chorus. 

‘But,’ went on the speaker ignoring the interruption, ‘I 





have common sense.’ 

There was an ominous silence, in the midst of which 
Tom Valliant apparently fainted into the Irishman’s arms. 

‘A man of common sense,’ repeated the poet stoutly, 
‘and if I had money I would like to invest it in Craven 
Lester’s brains. I should like to hire out that brain at so 
much an hour, like a sewing-machine, and write books 
with it. I don’t think it will ever do much alone. There 
is something wanting—an incentive or an object——~ 

‘Such as yourself,’ put in Valliant. 

‘Yes—if you like. 1 don’t know what it is. But a far- 
seeing Providence (which by the way seems to have over- 
looked some of us) has for some reason failed to complete 
Mr. Craven Lester. Some day something awful will 
happen ; an earthquake—an upheaval of some sort—and 
Craven Lester will be suddenly completed. Then—by 
heaven !’ 

‘Likewise oh Lor’!’ added the Irishman, who was 
pouring a very small quantity of water into a tumbler 
containing some more potent liquid. 

Then suddenly Sam Crozier looked up in a grave way 
that sometimes came to him. 

‘What you want, Lester, he said, ‘is to make a break. 
Break off this style of life. Don’t come lolling about 
here. Leave that to the men who have already failed. 
You are only tuning up fora failure. Go clean away to 
some country place—by the sea. There’s nothing like 
the sea.’ 

He paused for a second. There was a story about Sam 
Crozier and the sea which was known to most of them, 
and no one put in a frivolous remark. 

‘Take a packet of sermon paper and a pen, also some 
blotting-paper,’ went on Crozier, ‘and just go down to 
the coast somewhere, and sit around.’ 

Craven Lester nodded gravely. He had an immense 
respect for the speaker, and he knew that he was speaking 
wise words, 

Crozier paused as if in thought. 

‘ Look here,’ he said suddenly, addressing himself more 
particularly to the poet, ‘we'll form ourselves into a 
limited liability company, and run Lester’s Brain—Craven 
Lester’s Brain Limited.’ 

He took off his hat—an immaculate silk—-and after 
fumbling in his pocket he inserted his hand deep cown 
in the crown, so that the clink of coin could not be 
heard. That hat was gravely handed round. 

‘Each man according to his means,’ said Crozier. He 
knew that his contribution would probably outweigh all 
the others combined. 

In turn each inserted his hand into the crown of the 
hat. And then there was a little pause. For the first 
time Craven Lester looked disconcerted. His face was 
quite white, with a singular redness round the eyes. His 
glance was persistently directed towards the pattern of 
the oil-cloth on the floor, He was smoking with that 
grim stolidity which comes over the face of the guest of a 
farewell dinner at speech time. 

Sam Crozier took the hat gravely. 
‘Craven Lester’s Brain Limited,’ he repeated. 
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Lester looked as if he were going to speak. But he 
did not. One or two men resorted to their tumblers, 
nervously. 

Then Crozier left the high stool by the counter and 
crossed to the fire-place. With one hand he drew open 
the pocket of Lester’s somewhat seedy jacket, while with 
the other he tipped up the hat and poured the money in. 

‘ Capital fully paid up, he said cheerfully. ‘ Without 
prejudice and without bias. We all share alike in the 
profits. Nine-tenths to Lester, and the other tenth to be 
divided amongst us.’ 

‘ Agreed,’ cried one or two voices. 

Craven Lester slowly took his pipe from his lips He 
fixed his eyes on the bottles ranged tier above tier behind 
Syra’s head. Then he spoke with a premonitory sound 
singularly like a sob, 

‘]’]l take it,’ he said; ‘Ill take it. Of course I know 
that it is all rot about the limited company, but I'll take 
it because it comes from you chaps. Only you must not 
be disappointed. I am afraid there is nothing in it —in 
me. 

‘There’s no knowin’, said the Irishman. 

And he was right. There is no knowing. 

Before long Myra drew back the thick curtain separating 
the inner from the outer bar, and stood smilingly firm in 
the interstice with her nightly ‘Time—gentlemen, if 
you please.’ She seemed almost welcome—despite Tom 
Valliant’s heroic hilarity—despite the Irishman’s efforts. 

It was a singular place this Myra’s Bar—the old Bar 
which was burnt down not so very long ago. And the 
most singular part of it was the little inner room curtained 
off from the restaurant where broken-down geniuses, 
reckless successes and unsatisfactory talent did congre- 
gate. In obedience to Myra’s unflinching command they 
prepared to leave. Myra—matronly, good-natured, €mi- 
nently practical—who might have been a mother to many 
of them, and was better than a mother tosome. They 
were actors, and journalists, vaguely employed literary 
hacks, and a sprinkling of St. Anthony’s students who 
ought not to have been there. 

‘Walk along with me?’ Craven Lester said tentatively 
to Sam Crozier, and they passed out together. Crozier 
was keeping a quietly observant eye on Tom Valliant who 
vowed that he was going straight home to bed. 

What Craven Lester said to Crozier was never quite 
known ; for the latter was not a talkative person. Just as 
they passed between the curtains Lester turned back and 
looked over the faces as over a landscape. His eyes were 
large and dark and deep with that depth which has some 
thing at the bottom—glorious eyes a woman once called 
them. 

‘Good night, you chaps,’ he said. And that was his 
farewell to Myra’s Bar; for the man who came to them 
later on was not the same Craven Lester, who passed be- 
tween the curtains at Samuel Crozier’s heels. 

His place knew him no longer. The right-hand corner 
of the little iron mantelpiece where he was wont to rest 
his shoulder remained untenanted. 

‘Yes,’ said the poet, when inquiries were made by 
occasional habilués; ‘Craven Lester has left us. He has 
gone away to write a great book, and no one knows where 
he is. He doesn’t do odd jobs any longer. He is like the 
man in the Psalms. His hands have been delivered from 
making the pots.’ 

Perhaps he was missed by a few—with his quiet pre- 
sence and the occasional gleam of humour in his slow 
repartees. Who can tell? Men came and went in Myra’s 
Bar. But a certain number went on for ever. For it has 
been decreed that he who begins a failure shall continue 
a failure to the end. Henry Seton Merriman, 
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NEL CORSO 


1 TYWO wafltures of great eyes— 
A second’s thousandth part— 
One sucked me down the Malstrom o! her heart, 
The other ebbed me forth to lonely skies. 


Scorn? no! why should she scorn? 
Coquettish play of fence? 
Not so, but glorious might of innocence-— 
Of such large blood are Roman women born. 


She knows what joy I caught 

That moment, how I rushed 

Right to the centre of her life, yet blushed 
She not at all, nor showed a treacherous thought. 


Is not this good above 
Most goods for which we sigh? 
To pick this obvious love as we pass by, 
And pass, and pick another obvious love, 
T. E. PRowN, 





CORRESPONDENCE 


A COMPARISON ON GENERAL LINES 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer) 


Bedford, 6th June, 1893. 

S1R,—What is the object of ‘ Party’ in Greece? That is the 
question which I will first put to myself, and answer to the best 
of my ability. The object of ‘ Party’ in Greece is—ostensibly— 
to bring about the public weal by means of a certain line of 
policy. In reality it is twofold in its nature: primarily it seeks 
the aggrandisement of the individual, and secondarily the 
advancement of the country af the expense of the Opposition. 
Applying the same test-question to ‘Party’ in England, I 
obtain—The attainment of certain definite goals by the power 
of a majority working more often than not in ‘class’ grooves— 
and further, and by comparison, that here ‘Party’ does not 
take so much cognisance of its component units’ requirements 
as in Greece, or act so deleteriously and with malice afore- 
thought on the interests of the Opposition. 

Will these answers to the two questions bear the light of 
examination? Let us turn to the countries, Greece and 
England, with what profit we may. Is it not a fact that in 
Greece the political influence of an individual depends absolutely 
and entirely on the power which he derives from his party, and 
that a man without a party is a cipher to whom a kick may be 
given without fear of consequences? If this be so, and it would 
be difficult to disprove the implied assertion, here is a fact that 
would lead us to infer the possibility, that the converse, of at 
least the latter part of this assertion might be true—namely, 
that it would be difficult to kick an Hellenic party-man with- 
out fear of unpleasant consequence, which would follow rapidly 
or slowly on the act as circumstances would determine. And 
if this also be admitted, it is even more certainly the fact, that 
when A. is in power, B. of the opposition may whistle for what 
he wants in ‘ the shape of local legislation,’ but it won’t come to 
his heel. Now, can the same be said of England? Scarcely, 
for aman may be of no pronounced political complexion, yet 
wield a certain influence through the pen or through his weight 
as a specialist ; by these means he may touch the heart or 
emotions of the people, who will thereupon transmute the 
force by the agency of their representatives into an active 
energy—that is to say—power. And what holds true of 
the individual in England holds true with regard to ‘class’ ; 
both the one and the other possess more power here over 
‘Party’ than in Greece, and for the sound and sufficient 
reason that there they possess universal suffrage which proves 
but slippery support for the comparatively limited class 
influence which would wish to control party. Outside National 
and educational distinctions, it is, therefore, in the wat of party 
that the difference between Greek and English ‘ party’ chiefly 
lies, In Greece—the indiyidual is not swayed so much by 
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abstract class considerations, as by personal motives and per- 
sonal influences sometimes brought to bear upon him in a 
highly personal manner. In Greece—the political horizon 
from the individual standpoint is limited : in England—it may, 
but need not necessarily, be a very broad one. 

The Greeks are suffering under the errors and excess of 
‘party’; can it be that we too in spite of Press illumination, 
shall reach, or are reaching by somewhat different lines, the 
same defects which are the necessary accompaniment of the 
extreme ?—I am, etc., NEIL WYNN WILLIAMS, 





REVIEWS 
AN OLD MANOR-HOUSE 


Annals of an Old Manor-House. By ¥. HARRISON. 
London : Macmillan. 


Mr. Frederic Harrison is always breaking out in a fresh 
place. Not long since he attempted to prove that Mr. Steven- 
son, who was even then making history in Samoa, might not be 
compared to Mr. Anthony Trollope (for instance) because he— 
the author of Z7reasure /sland—\ooked upon life from the side 
boxes and knew not the wild adventures of a Government 
Office. And now he has so far turned aside from the cham- 
pionship of Democracy, which is the aim and end of his life, as 
to compile the Avnals of an Old Manor-House. But even 
the Democrat must have his diversion and we are the more 
grateful to Mr. Harrison, in that, while he has made a very 
pleasant book, he nowhere suggests that Sutton Place should 
forthwith be handed over to the County Council or to any 
loafers that choose to demand it for their own. 

Sutton Place was built about 1525, and is an admirable example 
of Tudor Gothic. At a time when France and Italy had sub- 
mitted to the Renaissance, England clung in loyalty to the ancient 
style, and though she did not scruple to employ the talent of 
Italian architects, she declined to admit the revived orders. But 
the classical spirit was already invading. The general lines of 
Sutton Place are pure Tudor, and yet the character of the orna- 
ment is emphatically Italian. This, however, is not astonishing, 
Torrigiano and a dozen others had already left their mark upon 
English architecture. Henry VII.’s chapel at Westminster had 
revealed some of the possibilities of the new style, and though 
our conservatism triumphed for a while, though not for forty 
years did Gothic make its surrender, the Italian manner 
gradually encroached. The Amorini and the balusters at 
Sutton Place are unmistakably Italian, and here (or at Layer 
Marney in Essex) we may detect the first symptoms of a 
changing taste. In material as in character, Layer Marney 
and Sutton may properly be compared. Each house is of brick, 
and is ornamented with moulded terra-cotta, a combination 
whose charm has lately been re-discovered. At the same time 
another change was taking place in domestic architecture. No 
longer was defence the first necessity of a dwelling-place. The 
builders of the Tudor period aimed at a house rather than at 
astronghold. Graciousness and comfort replaced austerity and 
defence. At Sutton the long galleries and the panelled rooms, the 
walled gardens, sombre with yews or brilliant with sunflowers, 
are pleasant to the eye and suggest that the age of savagery is 
overpast. And for one fortunate accident we may, perhaps, 
thank the modest income of the Western family. The house 
has never been added to nor restored. Whatever demolition 
has taken place is unatoned for, and, despite trifling alteration 
and re-arrangement, the house is to-day much the same as it 
was three hundred and sixty years ago. At any rate the style 
is uniform and complete. Nowhere will you get a better notion 
than at Sutton of Tudor taste, and, with Mr. Harrison’s 
straightforward description to aid, the house may well serve 
as a type. 

Of those who have dwelt within its walls the most dis- 
tinguished was Sir Richard Weston, its only begetter. A 
finished courtier and travelled gentleman, he had lived in terms 
of friendship with Henry VIII. whom he accompanied to the 
Field of the Cloth of Gold, and who repaid his devotion by 
constant advancement. But the romance of Sutton is centred 
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in Francis, son of Sir Richard, whose brief and turbulent career 
should prove admirable material for the novelist. An intimate 
member of the king’s household, Francis Weston spent the 
most of his short life at Court. The records tell us that he 
encountered his monarch at games of every sort and at none 
does he seem to have been Henry’s inferior. On one occasion 
the King loses £4 at tennis ; at bowls his minion captures a 
poor ten shillings. Soon afterwards the king pays Weston 
£46, ‘for that he wonne of the King at Dyce at Langley. But 
whatever be the game, whether ‘Popes July’s game’ or 
‘Imperiall’, young Weston is always successful, and he must 
surely have made a comfortable income at cards and tennis. 
In 1530 the youth married an heiress, whom he neglected during 
two brief years of married life for sport and the dice-box. 
But the end came only too soon. When Anne Boleyn, half- 
crazy with ill-treatment, was thrown into the Tower, she charged 
poor Weston (among others) with harbouring a passion for her. 
Weston and his friends were tried, and found guilty of high 
treason, and the last record we have of this most picturesque 
of the family of Sutton is the schedule of his debts. These 
amount to about £12,000 of our money and imply a perfect 
triumph of dissipation in a youth barely twenty-five years of age. 
The list of figures has a tragic interest. To Mr. Bryan, 
‘the Vicar of Hell, he owed £76 in angels; to the 
Kynges Hyghnes £46, which suggests that the king had 
another revenge than his favourite’s head. But here is the 
most curious entry of all: ‘item to a pooer woman at the 
Tennes play for bawles I cannot tell howe muche.’ And one 
thinks that, though he was afterwards held up as an awful 
warning to polite youth, though he was the hero of a piece 
of French doggerel, Weston was still the pleasantest of 
companions, the sturdiest of athletes. Had he lived to 
inherit his patrimony, Mr. Harrison might have added a fas- 
cinating chapter to his book. But his father outlived his 
execution, and (strangely enough) never sacrificed the friendship 
of the king. The rest—excepting Henry the son of Francis— 
were simple, humdrum country squires, given to agriculture 
and good works. And, now, though their name has passed 
away, their ancient Manor-House remains, an admirable 
specimen of architecture, and the home of not a few fascinating 
associations. 

Mr. Harrison has done his work with modesty and discretion, 
though he harbours a love of the historic present and has 
introduced a_ tedious description of tapestries, which are 
mere sojourners in the house and are in effect the property of 
arelative. The illustrations are practical, and it is impossible 
to praise too highly the vivid reproductions of the glass- 
windows, pleasantly embellished with the heraldic devices of 
the Tudors and of the Suttons. 


FOR THE UNION 


A Leap in the Dark ; or, our New Constitution. By A. V. DICEY, 
Q.C., B.C.L. London: Murray. 


In the two hundred and five pages of this book Mr. Dicey 
has furnished a well-ordered armoury of arguments against 
Home Rule. He is far too expert in controversy to try to deal 
with every phase of his immense subject. He knows very well 
that it could not be done in the space, and that, if it were done 
at fitting length, it might come too late, and would assuredly be 
too large and too minute for the audience he wishes to address. 
That audience is one composed of all such Britons as, 
having made no study of political science, do not in the least 
realise what this Home Rule Bill means. The stamp of 
man the writer has had in his eye is the well-meaning but 
not very clear-headed voter, who says to himself something 
like this: ‘Mr. Gladstone is a very great and good man ; 
he says the thing can be done; after all, Ireland once 
had a Parliament ; there are subordinate Legislatures in the 
Colonies, and in other States which get along very well; why 
should not one succeed at Dublin? After all, too, it is only a 
question of machinery ; let us try it, and then, perhaps, Ireland 
will be satisfied. If she’s not, we shall be no worse off than we 
are now.’ To this vague well-meaning creature Mr. Dicey 
presents a statement of the case: an excellent collection of 
arguments clearly arranged, and accompanied by copious 
directions for use in the form of references, and analyses of 
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chapters so full as to supply an index. Nobody who uses the 
book (and the Unionist who does not will be unwise) need 
ever wonder where to find what he wants. 

Mr. Dicey begins by explaining to his readers what a great 
many even of those who take a lively interest in politics most 
certainly do not realise : namely, that the Bill ‘to amend the 
provision for the government of Ireland’ must in reality establish 
a new constitution for the government of Great Britain. It is 
not merely that something is threatened which would be infi- 
nitely mischievous across the Irish Channel. That would be 
bad enough ; but what, being passed, this Bill would do is 
worse, for it would radically alter the constitution of the United 
Kingdom. A State which has hitherto been governed by one 
united authority would become Federal. Mr. Dicey puts the 
case no doubt very strongly, but we are not prepared to decide 
that he exaggerates in saying that here ‘is a revolution far more 
searching than would be the abolition of the House of Lords or 
the transformation of our Constitutional Monarchy into a Presi- 
dential Republic.’ It is at least certain that the change to be 
effected by the Bill in the executive government would be more 
revolutionary than would necessarily follow the two radical 
alterations ke names. Without the House of Lords and with 
an elective President, Parliament might still be the supreme 
authority in Great Britain and Ireland, and have the general 
control of the foreign policy of the State. Under the constitu- 
tion provided by the Home Rule Bill Ireland would be removed 
from that control, and Parliament would be composed of hete- 
rogeneous elements of which one would be continually engaged 
in wheedling or forcing the others into compliance with its 
demands. In short, the Bill to amend the provisions for the 
government of Ireland would destroy the old monarchical unity 
and replace it by a new, an ill-balanced, an unnatural Federa- 
tion. That this would be its effect is not unknown to some at 
least of Mr. Gladstone’s supporters. A few desire a Federation 
for reasons which their interests make intelligible ; more chatter 
the word with a vague sense of its meaning, but some indefinite 
idea that it is new, agreeably revolutionary, and ‘ progressive.’ 
But the most of those who gave Mr. Gladstone his majority last 
year neither want the thing even when they know what it 
means, nor were told that it was what they were asked to help 
him do. 

A mere demonstration of the fact that they are asked to 
take part in a revolution, which is not a whit the less revolu- 
tionary because it is effected by votes and not by blows, might 
have little effect on readers to whom the discussion of principles 
conveys little meaning. But Mr. Dicey goes on to examine 
the character and the probable working of the Federation with 
which we are threatened. He analyses the thing itself, he 
shows why it will not and cannot be a settlement of the Irish 
question, he examines the pleas for it, and he turns these inside 
out. Readers of Zhe National Observer will be already familiar 
with Mr. Dicey’s arguments. We have attacked almost every 
vice of the Bill he deals withal. The certainty that the new 
constitution must produce a fresh crop of Irish questions, all 
more angry and less amenable to treatment than the old, all 
calling to be dealt with by an enfeebled and distracted 
authority ; the lack of any effective means of enforcing ob- 
servance of the terms of the compact in Ireland ; the absurdity 
of attempting to keep the Irish members at Westminster for 
some purposes only ; the monstrous quality of the proposal to 
keep them for all purposes ; the impossibility of shutting them 
out—on these points Mr. Dicey collects the Unionist reason- 
ings and combines them into a compact argument. He 
sufiers, as all who share in the controversy must suffer, by 
the designed obscurity in which the vital question, what parts 
of the Bill are considered vital by its proposers and what 
not, is left. The financial clauses he has perforce to leave 
alone: since Mr. Gladstone does not yet know what his 
financial policy is. But the Unionist can afford to leave 
much untouched, to wait for the final definition of much. 
Enough is left when all concessions are made to give him the 
means of ruining the Bill. 

One part of Mr. Dicey’s book will be particularly useful : that 
(namely) in which he deals with the character of the persons to 
whom it is proposed to entrust the government of Ireland. 
This is really at the very root of the matter. If the Nationalists 
could be trusted, much might be risked—not wisely, of course, 
but with no flagrancy of folly. Mr. Dicevis peculiarly qualified 
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tu speak with effect on the point. There isa sufficient flavour 
of Liberalism about him to protect him from the charge of 
Toryism. He writes, too, with a moderation which will have 
its effect with the many Britons who instinctively dislike to 
see any man ‘run down’. To these Mr. Dicey will be more 
persuasive than a disputant who strikes with greater veheinency. 
Grant, he says, that the Irish believe all they say now; grant 
that their new-born love of the ‘ English Democracy ’ is sincere 
—is every whit as sincere as those old style ravings at the 
‘bloody Saxon’: grant that they are prepared to accept Mr. 
Gladstone’s settlement as final : grant all that, and what then? 
How shall the sane man confide in the professions of politicians 
whose words (on their own showing) have so little meaning ? 
If they meant what they said who can answer for it that they 
will not mean it all again as soon as ever they are crossed in 
any of their demands? Besides, if they are to carry out the 
compact, as Mr. Gladstone assures us they will, and as they 
now assert they are prepared to do, it must be by breaking 
faith with the dupes and fanatics who got into prison in their 
cause ; by failing to keep the promises they made to their 
supporters among the farmers. It were the height of fatuity to 

put trust in such assurances : which, moreover, can at the best 

bind only the men who make them —not their successors. 

Indeed, not the least eff:ctive parts of Mr. Dicey’s book are 

those in which Hie accepts the Bill ; supposes it to be in working 
order, and is being worked with self control on both sides ; and 
then demonstrates thit by its very nature it must produce 

conflict. It is humiliating to have to recognise that the achieve- 

ment in fatuity and groping pedantry called the Home Rule 

Bill has been forced into consideration by the alliance of greed 
and sentimentalism which has given Mr. Gladstone his 

majority. A more cruel satire on the political faculty of the 

nation could not well be conceived. But there the Bill is, and 
the duty of blasting it is incumbent on all good citizens. Mr. 

Dicey’s book should give them material help. 


OLD SCOTLAND 


Old-World Scotland. By T. F. HENDERSON. London: 
Unwin. 


Modern Edinburgh—-huge, wealthy and prosperous— stretches 
arms on this hand from the Braids to Granton, from Corstor- 
phine to Portobello on that. Within the area are all manner 
of dwellings (self-contained and other), squares, gardens, 
statues, what not ; and what does the world care for it all ? 
The real Edinburgh, the Edinburgh of history and romance, an 
Aceldama of heroic and pathetic memories, is a slum of weather- 
beaten and rather squalid houses, with a fortress at one end 
and a palace at the other; for that street is High Street 
and Canongate, that fortress is Edinburgh Castle, that palace 
is Holyrood. What is true of the capital is true of all the land 
and its history. What so comfortable, so peaceful, so common- 
place as the Scotland of to-day? What so troubled, so tragic, 
so romantic, as the Scotland of the ages dead and gone? In 
this last it is that Mr. Henderson has found his theme: 
piecing us together the dry bones of its every-day life, with so 
much learning and care and skill that it takes on form and sub- 
stance in his page. And in the propinquity that is thus 
achieved much of the romance evanishes: Scotland was in- 
credibly poor, and the interest of poverty is a grimy one. 

His first part deals with eating and drinking, and the 
Southron will learn (with some surprise) therefrom that in the 
Lowlands whisky, to-day inseparably associated with things 
Scots, was a comparatively recent importation; its vogue 
being mainly an effect of literature. (Burns so hymned its 
praises, that to drink aught else seems treason to his memory.) 
The Highlander, indeed, gulped usquebaugh (though the special 
form was no doubt exceeding atrocious) from pre-historic times, 
but his use of it was in itself enough to set the Lowlander 
against it, for none more detested (nor with better reason) 
the Celt ‘benorth the mont’ than the Teutons of the 
plains, and the sentiment lingers strong as ever among the 
common folk descended of his line. For centuries the Scot 
drank ale, as Mr. Henderson abundantly proves. In the time 
of the French influence and long afterwards there was much 
guzzling of claret. Those heroic drinking bouts which one 
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associates with the memory of the old Scots bench were only 
possible on thin potations ; and your wonder is not so much 
that the combatants did not get hopelessly drunk as that they 
did not fall mortal sick. As for the solids, most of them are 
clean gone: the name and the elements alike are known to 
none save the antiquary alone. The most were means to an 
end, which end was the contrivance of something eatable out 
of offal and weeds: a point of view wherefrom the haggis 
appears an achievement in the art. As the folk grew richer 
they adopted the more nourishing material—with the less 
ingenious methods—of English kitchens. 

Mr. Henderson discusses the influence of the Kirk on Scottish 
life and character in several of his essays ; and his verdict is 
the reverse of favourable. The Kirk frowned down all innocent 
amusement ; it was the deadly foe of art and imaginative litera- 
ture ; it stiffened and straitened a national spirit already knotted 
and gnarled enough; it was immitigably cruel and unjust, as 
witness its treatment of witches and what it considered heresy 
and immorality. Itis small wonder if the Scot was a figure 
(so to speak) in the landscape of every European polity: indeer, 
the miracle is that, being placed, as he was, between this Dev] 
of the Kirk and that deep sea of poverty and squalor, he should 
have been found at home in sufficient strength to till the soil 
and stand in the stool for untimely asserting the natural prerc- 
gative of man. But Mr. Henderson weakens his argument Ly 
pushing it too farhome. The old Scot squalor is undeniable. 
Nay, the old Scots people appears to have loved its dirt. ‘Ihe 
clartier the cosier’ was a proverb as much in the mind as in 
the mouth. But to trace the Scotsman’s habit and privilege 
of uncleanliness ‘in no small degree to the special bent of his 
relizion at the Reformation’ is manifestly an excess of zeal. 
The old faith was dirty as the new. The hair-shirt of the 
martyred Becket is an object of wonderment and awe to all his 
monkish biographers. Cleanliness is no essential element in 
Irish piety to-day. The true cause of it, then as now, was 
poverty. ‘The Scot was pleased to give up well-nigh everything 
for national independence; he had his desire; and how to 
estimate his gain and loss? We know what the Kirk has made 
him. Who can say what he would have been without the 
Kirk? We have to deal with not might-have-beens but accom- 
plished facts. 


As Mr. Henderson points out, much of the picturesque 
in his history is assassin’s work. The law was slow to 
move, and was ever a creature of faction. Moreover, from 
a party point of view, the policy was often brilliantly suc- 
cessful. The murder of the Douglas broke the strength of 
a house that threatened to over-craw the Crown; the 
mumer of Beaton helped on the Reformation; the murder 
of Riccio prevented a relapse into Romanism; and Knox's 
approval of the second and third of these events is certainly 
an expression of the prevailing sentiment. He pipes another 
strain, when it is the turn of the Regent Murray ; but, after 
all, his enemies were only using the methods of his friends. 
Withal, the erecutioner’s office was no sinecure. When the 
Lockman was not hanging he was burning, scourging, or 
maiming—the trusted servant of both Kirk and State. His 
name is usually derived from the ‘lock,’ or handful of meal he 
was privileged to take out of every boll sent to market, but Mr. 
Henderson suggests that the ‘lock’ in question was rather the 
handful of hair he grasped in showing the head ofa client to the 
audience at his little popular entertainments. Mr. Henderson 
scarce proves his point. Why, he urges, should a plain-spoken 
race like the Scots have used so mild a term for so terrible a 
person? But the old Scots speech is crammed with such euphe- 
misms : as, ‘good-folk’ = demons ; ‘honest woman’ = randy thief; 
and the like. Moreover, one must remember how emphatically 
that dip into the meal-poke must have impressed itself on the 
popular imagination. 

One of Mr. Henderson’s chapters, ‘New light on the 
Darnley murder,’ is in some sort an appendix to his treatise 
on the Casket Letters. He gives additional evidence to 
prove Mary’s complicity in the most memorable crime in 
Scot’s history; and his comments on some well-nigh un- 
regarded phrases in the famous Glasgow Letter, with their 
illustration from Mary’s character and admitted writings, are 
acute and ingenious in the highest degree. To the readers of 
this journal the other essays are already known. They will 
find that work thus solid gains—and very greatly— by re-perusal. 
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only NEW NOVELS venient in real life, and of overwhelming passion, which it 
uch picturesque in story-books ; but she is very good company for 
they The Réd Sultan (London : Chatto) is a distinct advance upon —_ two volumes, and we find ourselves speculating on her subse- 
are any of Mr. MacLaren Cobban’s previous essays in fiction. Well quent fate. Did her second husband beat her? or did she 
1 to thought out and carefully written, it is a good example of the discover, on better acquaintance, that she hated him, and go 
aa invaluable services rendered to literature by Mr. R. L. Steven- off with somebody not in the book? or, again, did she die 
ea son in his repeated demonstrations that books of adventure young? The only thing we are sure of is that she did not 
eis are all the more attractive for being written in forcible and _ live happily ever after, or for any considerable time. It may 
her elegant English. Zhe Red Sultan is an account of the add to the interest which some readers will take in the story 
less adventures in Morocco of a young Scots doctor who went that some of the characters, especially the heroine, can 
, there in the latter part of the last century to look for, or for hardly be other than studies from individuals. With all its 
Ish tidings of, his grandfather—a Jacobite who had withdrawn cleverness, and it has a great deal, the novel is disfigured 
tis thither, when the ’45 had made his continued residence in by a number of essentially unimportant faults. In the first 
ent Scotland undesirable. Cosmo McLaurin, the autobiographical place, the author is terribly weak in his pronouns. Your 
vel hero, is cast in the mould of David Balfour, and is not a par- pronoun, like fire and some other things, is a good servant 
led ticularly attractive person ; but the rebellious heir-apparent— but a bad master, and its misuse is not incorrectly alleged 
as and, before the stary ends, successor—of the Sultan, with whom to be responsible for about half the existing obscurity of 
tied Cosmo makes acquaintance almost as soon as he reaches African style in the language. Mr. Benson tosses about ‘him’, ‘his’, 
ae soil, is an admirable and most picturesque figure. The old and ‘her’ with such recklessness as to be continually irri- 
ws Sultan, father of this prince, though we see less of him, is, tating and occasionally unintelligible. Twice at least an 
vl perhaps, still better done, and between them and their national adjective is substituted for an adverb, as in ‘I wouldn't 
Id affairs, and the personal intrigues in which McLaurin becomes — willing destroy’ and ‘mirthless and possible contemptuous.’ 
: involved, we get a reasonably exciting and very well arranged ‘ There wasa thousand things’, and ‘ there was no vehicles’, are 
. story, with a great deal of blood and any amount of local false concords of an almost foolish simplicity, and ‘it is a very 

"4 colour. ‘The Red One,’ as the Prince is called, from the colour short time ago since I forgave it’ is of the same stalwart breed. 
" of his beard, happens to be an Irishman on his mother’s side, ‘On to’ is of constant occurrence ; the vulgar error of ‘ Revela- 
} being, in fact, the offspring, by the Sultan, of a half-savage old tions’ for ‘ Revelation’ is not absent, and we cannot con- 
a Irishwoman who came to Morocco originally as the second wife _fidently lay the blame on the printer, when ‘rabbia’ is 
i of MacLaurin’s ancestor. His Moorish and Irish strains, having substituted for ‘rabies.’ Nor are grammatical errors the only 
, apparently failed to fuse, give him an alternating and variable ones. We greatly doubt whether Prince Waldeneck was or 
; character most fitting for the needs of romance, and the would have called himself a ‘Serene Highness’ ; a judge— 

: result is worked out by Mr. Cobban with great skill. The even ‘a rich judge ’—had no business with a wife called 
author likewise keeps steadily in view the resemblance of a ‘Mrs. Fuller’ ; and this remark ata ball, ‘Come, there’s the 

' population partly Moorish, partly Jewish, and partly negro, fas de quatre beginning. That’s the “ Old Kent Road ” 
: to the races whose history is contained in the Old Testament. tune. It’s much the best,’ shows conclusively that the author 
d The whole story is a careful, congruous, and creditablepiece of either knows nothing about the dance or is totally unac- 
; work, and supplies good entertainment to the reader. quainted with the tune. And, if so, why lug in either? We 
‘ There are many sorts of novels. One, of which a reviewer mention these rather trivial blunders—except the pronouns, 


sees a great many, is the novel, whereof one would like to say 
that it was very well done and exactly like all the others. It is 
only now and then that one gets any thing better than this, and 
when one does, the better thing has a trick of having a great 
many faults from which these others are generally free. A 
rather striking example, both of the story which is better 
than the ordinary good novel, and of the faults that you expect 
in such a one, is supplied by Dodo (London: Methuen), to 
which the author, Mr. E. F. Benson, gives the rather affected 
sub-title, A Detail of the Day. VWDodo is a lady who has 
different surnames at different periods of the story, but every 
one always calls her Dodo. She is surrounded by troops 
of friends who all think her too clever to live; and her 
talk, when she is what she and the author call ‘talking non- 
sense,’ is very clever, in the sense of being bright, fresh, and 
entertaining. Except for the enjoyment of the moment, how- 
ever, itis of no more use to her than the ‘skirt-dancing’ in 
which she is proficient, and of which, when she goes to a 
ball, she gives an exhibition in a separate room, to a dozen or 
two of her more intimate admirers. She smokes (cigarettes) 
and swears (‘ D—n’, and ‘a hell of a time’),and is greatly beloved 
both by men and women. She marries, not one of her imme- 
diate circle, but a much slower and more commonplace kind 
of person who is a marquis and exceedingly rich. If he were 
not in love with her all would be well ; but he is, and therefore 
she gets bored, and invites her husband’s cousin to elope with 
her. Having long been in love with her, and being also a life- 
long friend of his cousin, the marquis, this gentleman, whose 
name is Jack, hesitates, and declines. Then Dodo becomes a 
widow, and, believing herself to be in love with Jack, promises 
to marry him. No sooner is he engaged to her, than he too 
begins to bore her, although he, unlike her first husband, 
perfectly understands her idea of humour, and can talk fluently 
in her own cheerful jargon. A Satanic Austrian prince, with a 
strong will—we are told he has a strong will, but we are not 
made to feel it in the least—and an indifferent reputation, 
descends upon her, and marries her in Jack’s despite at 
a moment’s notice: how far with her own approval being 
a fair subject for speculation, She is a_ worthless 
little person, devoid alike of steadfast affection, which is con- 


which are of more importance—chiefly for the author’s 
sake: because his matter is so original and interesting 
that the faults of his style are quite worth the trouble of 
correcting. 

If you are minded to write a romance, and wish it to be suc- 
cessful and criticised on its romantic merits, do not ask Mr. 
William O’Brien, M.P., to write you a sentimental and windy 
preface about ‘ the gracious stimulus of self-government,’ and 
so forth. Do not be windy and sentimental yourself. Do 
not take as your central idea an affair of recent politics, and 
present it with a ridiculous one-sidedness which would not 
impose on a child, unless the child were eager to be deceived. 
Had Mr. W. P. Ryan avoided those things he might have 
made of Zhe Heart of Tipperary, a Romance of the Land 
League (London : Ward and Downey) a readable tale. As it 
is, he has made it a silly political pamphlet, with brief inter- 
ludes of something like a story. We are very far from denying 
that Mr. Forster’s Ireland had many elements of romance, of 
comedy, of tragedy. But Mr. Ryan did not invent Ireland, 
and was not at liberty to run counter to every tolerably 
informed person’s knowledge of it. If an author of the other 
side wrote a ‘romance of the Land League,’ in which every 
landlord figured as a philanthropist treated with shameful 
ingratitude, every peasant and tenant as maimers of cattle 
and every agitator as a sordid, unscrupulous rascal, whose 
motives were greed and class jealousy—what would Mr. Ryan 
say? Yet the romance would be as true as his own. No: 
the romance of the Land League needs a writer of breadth 
and magnanimity and even temper. All this apart, the thing 
is remarkable for the magnificent grandiloquence of its 
leading characters. The hero is informed that his love loves 
him after all, and thus he speaks : ‘ Doctor, you almost startle 
me. I beseech you to be mercifully careful. Hope is a wild 
bird ever ready for the most daring flights.’ How beautiful! 
and how true! An heroic agitator is changed by unhappy 
love into a wicked agent, and marries a persecutor—after- 
wards converted—who is called indifferently Lady Clanmo- 
ragh and Lady Frances Clanmoragh. Yet the author is able 
to put some humour into his minor characters, He should 
write a novel. 
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In The Great Chin Episode (London: Black) Mr. Paul 
Cushing goes in for excitement of the good old type. Suicide 
or murder is the dilemma ; and, if the latter, then, who did it? 
The victim is an old squire, and suspicion points to a young and 
lovely lady who has lived with him for many years in a some- 
what equivocal position, and has (moreover) benefited by his 
will to the detriment of his nephew, a gallant officer (of course 
he is a V.C.). Officer and hero as he is, he turns amateur 
detective, and is engaged as butler in the young lady’s house- 
hold, when he blackens his face, breaks into her bed-room, 
steals her dressing-case, and manufactures circumstantial 
evidence enough to hang adozen men. The lady is saved from 
the results of this infatuation by a timely confession, and the 
mystery is cleared up in the last page. The whole thing is 
alluringly improbable, and the sensational matter is capitally 
done. A Passage through Bohemia (London : Ward), by Florence 
Warden, is full-blooded melodrama. A wicked earl is slain by 
a cousin beloved of his sister. He is married, however, to a 
person of no reputation, and is, besides, in love with the 
daughter of an Irish patriot (on full pay). The villain of the 
story is not the patriot (who is only a rogue), but another Irish- 
man who writes incendiary articles and blushes to find it fame. 
With these and the personages of a travelling show Miss 
Warden has ‘faked’ a story full of incident and excitement, 
unnatural, beggared of literary quality, quite readable, and 
abnormally moral. The characteristics of the colonial romance 
being length and sobriety, 42 Australian Millionaire (Lon- 
don : Ward Lock), by Mrs. A. Blitz, may be esteemed a typical 
example of its kind. It contains little that is fresh either in 
scheme or treatment. Even Antipodean vice is cloaked in no 
new guise: female, it boasts green eyes, amber locks, scarlet 
lips and respectability; male, a mocking smile and a 
good social position, while its career, as in the fiction of 
older continents, is ever ‘attended by temporary success and 
ultimate annihilation. ‘Lamlash had just gone noon’ is the 
opening phrase of Zhe Girl in White (London: Stock), by A. 
Deir; and of such is the remainder, so that further comment is 
needless. In Herman and Jack Frost s Castle (London : Digby) 
the Hon. Mrs. W. F. Maitland has* produced two pleasant 
tales for very juvenile readers. Mrs. Molesworth’s Studies and 
Stories (London : Innes) conjoins sound advice with wholesome, 
if unexciting, sketches of life as it is or—not. 

No. 26 in the ‘Pseudonym Library’ is the work of WV. H. 
TIOTATIEHKO, and is translated by W. Gaussen. It contains two 
stories, called respectively A Father of Six and An Occasional 
Holiday (London: Fisher Unwin). They are very Russian. 
This is the way of them. Anton was a deacon with six chil- 
dren, and times were very bad. If he could not be made a 
priest his children would grow up beggars. But the bishop 
would not make him a priest because he had once sung out of 
tune. So he borrowed a hundred and fifty roubles of his 
priest’s daughter, at 400 per cent. per annum interest, with 
collateral security, and bribed the bishop’s secretary. But it 
was no good. Then his wife began to die, and ‘ by the laws of 
that remarkable country,’ as Mr. Gilbert would say, no widower 
could be made a priest. So, by his wife’s dying commands, 
Anton went and bullied the bishop even as Mr. Plimsoll bullied 
the House of Commons long ago. And the hishop, like the 
House, yielded and made him a priest. And when he got 
home his wife was dead. And that’s all. Second story: A 
most odious shrew, wife of the priest at ‘ Kramariévka,’ in ‘the 
province of Kh——,,’ bullied her servants intolerably. So when 
there was a sudden demand for field labour and wages ruled 
high, they ran away and left her in the lurch. And that’s all 
of that. We do not say that they are not good stories, or that 
they have not ‘ the correct tittup’ in the matter of local colour, 
but we are more impressed by the mysterious reserve which 
hides from us the true aesignation of ‘ Kh——’ than by anything 
else in the volume. Perhaps the author could not spell it? 

The Doctor's Idol, by Christian Lys (London : Warne), would 
not have been a bad story without the idol. But the idol part 
is foolish. It seemed that an Hindu was sent to recover an 
idol in the possession of an East-End doctor. He endeavoured 
to do so by entering the doctor’s service, after appearing from 
behind a curtain for the sake of a frontispiece. But though he 
was continually left alone in the house he never carried off the 
idol, contenting himself rather with standing over the doctor in 
bed with a knife. Then the idol was sent away, and the poor 
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Hindu tracked it to the house of the doctor’s betrothed and was 
only just prevented from killing her. All which is puerile. 
The rest of the book is naive, but contains a sketch of a senile 
child of the streets, which is a little effective, though not perhaps 
observed. 


YANKEE (FLAP) DOODLE 


Socialism and the American Spirit. N. P. GILMAN. 
London; Macmillan. 


‘A noted author ’—says Mr. Gilman in his preface— has 
urged the appointment in some leading university of a professor- 
ship of America,’ seeing that ‘a social order which is dis:inctly 
American has been woven on the roaring loom of Time by the 
American Spirit.’ In multitudinous pages of the forcible-feeble 
and the fatuous-futile which follow the suggestion, Mr. Gilman 
displays a wide ignorance of all the -ics, -ologies, and -isms 
which live on the lips of the sentimental scientist ; and in all 
other respects is admirably qualified to ‘profess’ that parti- 
cular form of Radical cant which obtains in these States. In 
particular he aspires to define the attributes of the foresaid 
American spirit, and furthermore to explain how and why that 
radiant creature of his mind ‘prefers fraternalism to pater- 
nalism’. His book is a medley of technical phrases misunder- 
stood and misapplied, extracts from the endless Emerson, and 
the tailless epigrams of ‘noted’ American professors—is not 
their name legion and are they not wise in their generation of 
patriotic gags? He is an orthodox Progressive of the most 
modern type, to whom Mr. Bryce’s latest edition of himself and 
Mr. Besant gud@ social reformer are infallible authorities. He 
spells democracy with the big D of sentiment, has the Declara- 
tion of Rights by heart, and when he wishes to clinch an 
argument and cannot find a suitable text in the Bostonian 
scriptures (Emerson wrote them) appeals confidently to a sort 
of female First Cause; so that his work may be recommended 
to all students of logic who collect fallacies—if any such there 
be in this sensuous age—or to any reader of Maine who is 
interested in the ‘Naturrecht’ microbe. In a word, he has 
produced the finest specimen of ‘mixed thought’ we have seen 
for many a long day. 

After a sufficiently vague discussion of the latest phase of 
Socialism and Individualism (this author’s tropes lead him 
whithersoever they list, seeing that he calls a tendency to the 
former ‘the growing pains of civilisation’) comes a catalogue 
of the attributes of the American spirit. These be the charac- 
teristics of the race ‘which has successfully practised the 
Americanising process’:—(1) Love of personal liberty ; 
(2) practical conservatism ; (3) love of enterprise ; (4) love of 
competition ; (5) optimism; (6) public spirit. It is as well 
to know these things. Curiously enough, modesty is not 
included in the list of racial virtues. Here are a few of his 
comments on the characterisation. The American, it appears, 
is ‘ever jealous of any affront to his manhood as an equal 
citizen and voter’, is ‘ ready to give the most concrete exempli- 
fication of the brotherhood of man on occasion’, is ‘a realist of 
the realists in politics and business, but an idealist of the 
idealists in his visions of the future of democracy, science, 
and art’, is ‘superficially irreverent’ [Mr. Gilman is superfi- 
cially irrelevant, which comes to the same thing in the end], 
‘but fundamentally convinced’ [by kicking ?] ‘ that he belongs 
to a chosen nation and a peculiar people ’—and so on, and so 
on. But perhaps his ‘ brainiest’ thought is the assertion that 
‘electricity is the American Messiah!’ ‘Christian Indivi- 
dualism’ is a pretty novelty, the use of which may be 
recommended to those who are seeking to found another 
settlement in East London. Elsewhere he quotes Professor 
J. G. Schurman’s ridiculous reasons for regarding the Ameri- 
cans as the Greeks (/es grecs ?) of the modern world. His 
mania for quotations occasionally causes him to speak the 
whole truth—by proxy, as it were: as when he reminds us 
of Boutmy’s observation, ‘the United States are primarily 
a commercial society, and only secondarily a nation’. uota- 
tions are difficult weapons—very like boomerangs. 

It must be confessed that Mr. Gilman is not altogether 
devoid of ‘horse-sense’. He can discern the evil of the 
periodical ‘rush for the spoils’, which is the greatest scandal of 
modern politics, and he strenuously advocates the English 
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system of permanent State-officials. Also he would be glad if 
the pompous dirty city of his Fatherland—except here and 
there in the east a wilderness of unkept roads and unkempt 
puildings—could be governed as honestly as Birmingham or 
Manchester oversea. But with us public spirit—a common 
virtue in America, no doubt, a commonplace of our own 
civilisation—begins at home, where it is wont to assume the 
comfortable form of municipal self-respect. And if comfort 
be the ultimate achievement of civilisation, then America is 
but half-civilised. It is to be hoped that Mr. Gilman, who 
may be defined as an American spiritualist, will attain to the 
chair he covets. We cannot, however, allow him to go further 
than Boulogne when he dies. 


OLD CORNWALL 
Prose Works of Rev. R.S. Hawker. Edinburgh : Blackwood. 


Every country clergyman has within him—or should have if 
he have duly considered the customs and the mode of speech of 
his parishioners—the materials of a very excellent book. For 
there is much to be seen and heard from day to day, much (for 
they have long memories in the country) to be gathered from 
the lips of the aged. Hawker’s opportunity at Morwenstow 
was almost unique: himself describes his parish as inhabited 
of ‘a mixed multitude of smugglers, wreckers, and dissenters 
of divers hues’; and if he exaggerate a little it is only in with- 
holding the qualification that his smugglers and wreckers had 
mostly retired from the active pursuit of business. The 
smugglers, at any rate, continued to believe implicitly in the 
essential righteousness of the calling they had been compelled 
to abandon. Even when it had been brought home to the most 
reasonable among them that taxes were a necessary evil they 
were altogether unabashed. ‘ Why should the king tax good 
liquor? If they ms¢ have taxes why can’t they tax something 
else?’ It followed from the prevalence of this view that to 
kill an exciseman (whose calling it was to betray to prison or 
death a set of harmless people engaged in a legitimate occupa- 
tion) was looked upon as no offence at all. One of the most 
charming stories in the book relates to a young man who was 
‘unjustly hanged’: hanged, that is, for the murder of a coast- 
guard. As for the history of Cruel Coppinger (the prototype, 
surely, of many of the older heroes of Mr. Baring-Gould) ’tis 
hard to believe it other than a simple legend of the coast. The 
sudden apparition of the man—stark naked, ‘sole survivor of a 
wreck—his theft of a red cloak from a bystander, his leap upon 
the horse of a girl who had drawn rein to watch the spectacle : 
are they not all so like the histories one has imagined for these 
grim coast-regions as to excite the suspicion that they never 
can have happened in reality? And the story of the man’s 
final going away does but make the suspicion stronger, for thus 
and in no other fashion should the history end, and after this 
fashion do things fall out but rarely in real life. It is note- 
worthy also that Coppinger claimed to be of Danish nationality, 
for (in West Cornwall, at any rate) you call your enemy a Dane 
only in the confidence given by consciousness of superior 
strength. Doubtless to the people of that locality the whole 
story would convey an oft-repeated moral: Dinah Hamlyn 
might be taken to have incurred the ill luck which comes 
infallibly through the person of a man rescued from the sea 
upon his unhappy saviour. The belief is now, perhaps, 
extinct ; but in Hawker’s time it flourished. 

Scattered here and there is a multitude of anecdotes 
which serve to show what manner of people were his 
parishioners. A certain farmer was pretty confident he 
could capture a ‘pixy’ to oblige the curious parson. Indeed 
he had near done so but a few weeks earlier : returning from 
market late at night he chanced to see a company of these 
small creatures dancing very merrily, and remembered that it’s 
the luckiest thing in the world to have a tame pixy about the 
house. So he flung a stone into their midst. He saw that he 
had broken the leg of one tiny creature, and made so certain 
of his capture that (since it was already late) he passed home- 
ward, resolved on fetching home the pixy in the morning. The 
pPixy had disappeared on his return, had but he no doubt that 
he had seen what he remembered : for ‘there, sure enough, was 
the stone that I drashed in among them!” Every one be- 
lieved in the ‘evil eye’: believed that even such things as 
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thunderstorms and the descent of meteors might be the work 
of a human enemy in alliance with the Prince of the Powers of 
the Air. But that belief has not yet died out in Cornwall. 
Only a year or two ago an honest countryman found himself 
in grievous trouble because, having reason to believe himself 
‘ill-wished,’ he promptly sought out his enemy and proceeded 
to black the evil eye. More recently still a woman who had 
been for many years a ‘bed-lier’ rose from her bed quite sud- 
denly and once more more went about her household duties : 
some masons having found and destroyed certain bottles 
tightly corked and filled with pins and dirty water, which had 
lain concealed behind the fireplace of a cottage once occupied 
by a most unneighbourly neighbour. 

Perhaps the best papers are those devoted to the histories of 
Anthony Payne and Thomasine Bonaventure, with that which 
tells the tale of how the Botathen ghost was sent back to its 
own place. As for Thomasine, she was a moorland sheperdess 
who attracted the notice of a rich London merchant, Bunsby 
by name, and went to be a servant in his house. On the death 
of his wife he married her ; she lived to be thrice bereft of a 
wealthy husband, and during her third venture, he filled the part 
of Lady Mayoress. The chief interest in the story lies in its 
frequent revelations of her undying affection for the little place 
of her birth. Again and again she played the benefactress : as 
in giving money for the building of a bridge at the Ford of 
Green-a-Mon ; ‘and see,’ she wrote, ‘that they do no harm to 
the tree that standeth fast thereby ; for there did I pass many 
goodly hours when I was a simple mayde, and there did I first 
see the kind face of a faithful friend.’ To the end she con- 
tinued mindful of her past: endowing a school, she laid it 
down that the children should be ‘taught to read with their 
fescue from a boke of horn, and also to write, amd both as the 
manner was in that country when I was young. Even her will 
was little more than a declaration of love for her old home, 
Wike St. Marie; and the figure of the ‘Golden Widow’, as she 
came to be called, takes not a little pathos from the fact that 
with all her wealth of husbands she was childless. It is good, 
also, to consider the history of Tom Payne, the Cornish giant. 
Seven foot two he stood, and nowadays he would travel the 
country in a showman’s van, and talk regretfully of one brief 
appearance at the Aquarium. It was his happier lot to be the 
trusted servant of Belville Granville, and on the death of his 
master at the Battle of Lansdown to write to his mistress a 
letter as exquisitely tender as himself was huge and strong. 
Finally, the Botathen ghost is the most delightful reading 
imaginable. One has read of the old-time Cornish parsons 
who were famous layers of ghosts: here is the account 
of how such a feat was performed by Parson Rudall, of 
Launceston. The ghost does not seem to have had any great 
notion of stage-effect; but it appeared frequently in broad 
daylight ; and was thrice interviewed by the intrepid parson 
before he succeeded in laying it. We are given a series of 
extracts from his diurnal, wherefrom it appears that he was a 
gentleman of pious simplicity, and believed sincerely enough in 
the statements he placed on record. The best part of his 
narrative tells how he stole away privily to the Bishop of 
Exeter, and persuaded that dignitary to grant him a licence to 
attempt the exorcism of the unhappy spirit 

This, like several of the other papers, is excellent reading. 
Indeed the only fault of the book is that it gives us not enough 
either of Hawker himself or of the people among whom he lived 
at Morwenstow. He must have known many who were worth 
knowing, and one puts him by with a sense of regret at having 
missed the chance of their acquaintance. 


ARRIAN AND BOHN, LIMITED 


Arrian’s Anabastis of Alexander and Indica. Translated by 
E, J. CHINNOCK. London: Bell. 


‘It may confidently be asserted,’ says Dr. Chinnock on the 
earliest occasion, ‘that his Amadasis deserves to rank with that 
of his more celebrated model.’ Rather it may be asserted 
with no dread of refutation that Arrian’s far surpasses 
Xenophon’s. Xenophon wrote an attractive book of war 
correspondence, and to compare Arrian to him is to put Mr. 
Archibald Forbes by the side of Professor Froude. Further, 
when Xenophon came to compile the history of his own time, 
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he set down, not indeed thumping lies but, a narrative so 
maimed and distorted as to answer the purpose equally well. 
Arrian wrote of things five hundred years old with acuteness 
but not pedantry, sympathy but not partiality. His work 
stands out like a granite cliff from the shifting sand of that 
mendacious ruck which wrote historical novels in the Greek 
tongue to enlarge the mind and improve the morals of the 
man in the market-place. And if Polybius must be put 
before him for the sage statesmanship of man who has 
agonised with the agony of his country, and learned wisdom 
by the cruellest experience, Arrian is at least his superior in 
the ordered literary presentation of his evidence. He presents 
the unique spectacle of a great historian constructing his 
picture always at second hand, yet never led away by the 
desire to salve ignorance by conjectures nor to sink sober truth 
in flamboyant rhetoric. He selected his authorities with 
deliberation, and even then followed them warily. Greedy of 
such authentic documents of Alexander’s time as are yet to 
hand in the reign of Hadrian, he is no charier in the use of 
speeches and letters than any of his countrymen who. wrote 
after letters became available for copy. Lastly, to the writing 
of Alexander’s campaigns he brought more than Gibbon’s year 
in the yeomanry ;. he had routed the Aluns in Cappadocia 
or Dio lies, as is his way), and spoke of war with the authority 
of a man who would have triumphed in the earlier days of 
Rome. 

There is no reason why’an accurate and picturesque historian 
should not be read, even though he came from Cappadocia and 
used his particles not quite after the manner of Demosthenes. 
And if he is to be read he must be stamped with the hall-mark of 
Bohn. Consequently Dr. Chinnock has Bohned him according 
to the tradition of the game. It is a maxim of sound Bohning 
that, as it is presupposed impossible to read the original without 
sib, so it shall be rendered impossible to read the sib without 
the original. That Dr. Chinnock can rise to his calling 
needs no more proof than the following sentence :—‘ He was 
also not unwilling to be led to form whatever decision was most 
agreeable to his own wishes ; and being urged on by those who 
for the gratification of pleasure associated with him, and will 
associate for their injury with those who for the time being 
are reigning, he came to the conclusion that Alexander was no 
longer desirous of advancing further, but was shrinking from 
an encounter on learning that Darius himself was marching 
against him.’ But with that it must be confessed that the 
translator often forgets himself and lapses into English in- 
telligible enough. And since he continues, even at his most 
intelligible, to construe with the conscientious exactness due 
from a Rector of Dumfries Academy, the very passman will 
scarce find it in his heart to be angry. Yet more, he has 
garnished his translation with what the title-page calls a 
Copious Commentary, and what really is a very instructive 
series of grammatical, geographical and historical notes. In 
fine there is nothing to be thrown in his teeth except the 
occasional hideousness of his English and the fact that nobody 
is likely to read his book. The answer to which is that a Bohn, 
like virtue, is an end in itself.: 


OLD AND NEW 


In The New Priesthood (London: E. W. Allen) Ouida, in 
her own flamboyant style, hurls defiance at all such votaries of 
science as experiment on the living animal. After showing the 
‘exactitude of likeness between the religious and scientific 
frantic’, the physiologist and the inquisitor, she proves to her 
own satisfaction the vast inferiority of the physiologist. His 
cruelty and his cowardice, his conceit and his hypocrisy, are 
withered as they deserve. The fiendish (and superfluous) 
brutalities of certain habitual experimenters of the past, the 
hideous tortures still sometimes inflicted on old worn out horses 
in the operative surgery courses at Alfort—these excesses deserve 
whatever Ouida cares to say of them. But they are no reason 
why she should defame the whole profession of medicine, or 
liken the hospital ward to the torture-chamber of the physiologist. 
Surely it is hard on the surgeon to accuse him of having 
‘produced such a terror of disease in the human race, that at 
the mere idea of any contagious malady being near them men 
and women lose all feeling of pity, kindliness, or generosity ?’ 
Surely the sinner here is not the last? He is the only one who 
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may not run away ; the least instructed race is ever the most 
cowardly. Two blacks do not make a white: vivisection is at 
best an evil; but such tenderhearted women as may read this 
little drochure of Ouida’s may be assured that the experiments 
performed by scientific men in Britain are carefully hedged 
about by the law, and very artfully minimised by the use—the 
almost invariable use— of anesthetics. 

In his Evolution and Religion (London : Sonnenschein) 
Mr. A. J. Dodson delights in unreasoning negation as to the 
place and power of religion in the human race. He asserts 
that evolutionary thought is tending towards the belief that 
the soul, like the body, is a physical product, and is dependent 
for its existence upon material organisation, and that the deve- 
lopment of the social energies will evolve a higher, better, 
happier system of human life. His endeavour to reconcile 
the heart and the intellect without religion is hopeless. He 
admires the Founder of Christianity as a social reformer, 
though possibly a myth. Ina chapter on Modern Christianity 
he enforces his unfounded negations. He is of opinion that 
when an effete and lazy priesthood is abolished, an organisa- 
tion will be evolved in which poverty and all the crimes and 
vices arising therefrom will no longer afflict the world. He 
declares that the judge upon the bench and the lordly bishop 
of the Church are greater criminals than the poor wretch who 
is imprisoned for stealing bread for his starving children. Too 
long, he thinks, has human nature been made thin, poor, and 
weak by having its noblest qualities frittered away on a 
shadowy being, an idol of the imagination: but one has yet 
to be convinced that human nature is thinner, poorer, and 
weaker under an establishment than it is in a state of irre- 
ligion. 

From the Handbook of Greek and Latin Paleography (London: 
Kegan Paul), by the Principal Librarian of the British Museum, 
the ordinary scholar may cull the results of research in Greek 
and Latin palezography ; and in it the scholar who would become 
a specialist in that department will find such help as an accom- 
plished expert can give. The former wiil seek, the latter will 
study, the tables of alphabets, and the fac-similes of ancient 
writing which illustrate the text, in a series extending from the 
Greek papyri of the third century B.c. to Latin documents in 
the Court land of the seventeeenth century A.D. For those 
who would go further, there is a copious list of palazeographical 
works, while reference to the volume itself is made easy bya 
good index. The opening chapters, forming about one-fourth 
of the whole, deal with the history of the alphabet, and with the 
writing materials and forms of books that came successively 
into use. They account for our present possession in these 
particulars by a long and gradual process, the contemplation of 
which enhances one’s appreciation of the legacy we owe to the 
ancient world. The tradition, handed down by Greek and 
Roman writers, that the Phoenicians obtained their letters from 
Egypt, was long questioned for want of a link connecting the 
Pheenician and Egyptian alphabets : but De Rongé found it 
in a cursive form of hieratic writing, so that our present 
alphabet is an undoubted scion of Egyptian ideograms. De 
Rongé published his discovery in ’59: it is now made known 
to all the world in this number of the International Scientific 
Series. 

A series of excellent illustrations makes the Physiology of the 
Senses (London: Murray), by Messrs. McKendrick and Snod- 
grass, one of the best elementary works on this interesting 
subject. A capital addition to the University Extension Series, 
it gives a succinct and clear account of the functions of the 
organs of sense as these are found in man and the higher 
animals ; and can be readily understood by those who have not 
made physiology a special subject. The authors have sug- 
gested comparatively simple experiments by which any one 
interested in the subject may test some of the statements for 
himself. Dr. Snodgrass is responsible for the chapters on the 
sensory mechanism, the paths of nervous impulses, the sensory 
centres in the cortex of the brain, the relation of stimulus and 
sensation and the sections on sight and hearing. Professor 
McKendrick condenses a vast amount of information in his 
chapter on the senses of touch, taste, and smell ; and makes 
a praiseworthy attempt to elucidate the nature cf the physio- 
logical basis of sensation. During deep sleep the lower centres 
of the brain that govern the circulatory and_ respiratory 
mechanisms are active while the higher centres are at rest, 
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During the conscious state the higher centres are active : 
are not only the seat of molecular phenomena related to the 
conscious state—phenomena giving rise to the revivifications of 
memory, the play of ideas, the rise of desires and impulses, and 
efforts of volition—but also they now momentarily receive 
messages from the various sense organs. Mr. McKendrick dis- 
tinctly expresses it as his opinion that, though consciousness 
has a material substratum, the problem of the relation between 
the mental state and the molecular movements in nervous 
matter is as far from solution as in the days when little was 
known of the physiology of the nervous system. Conscious- 
ness has been driven step by step upwards until it now takes 
refuge in a few thousand nerve-cells in a portion of the grey 
matter in the cortex of the brain. The ancients believed that 
the body participated in the feelings of the mind, and poets 
still consider that the heart is connected with the emotions, 
simply from the familiar experience that bodily organs are 
often influenced by mental states. But as science advanced, 
consciousness was relegated to the brain, first to the medulla, 
now to the cortex. But the facts of comparative physiology 
are against the view of relegating consciousness entirely to 
the grey matter ; and this is ably illustrated here. 

There is ingenuity but little usefulness in Mr. James Copner’s 
Memoranda Mnemonica (London: Williams and Norgate). 
His opening dissertation on memory, recollection, and mnemo- 
nics is written with ability and care ; though his ground is well 
known to psychologists. Mnemonical expedients to aid the 
memory depend entirely for their efficiency on the fact of ideas 
suggesting ideas. They prompt the memory by giving it a 
suggestion by means of letters of the alphabet or any other 
signs which a person desiring of remembering something he 
might otherwise forget, may have chosen to adopt for his use. 
But the elaborate system for helping the remembrance of num- 
bers, and historical events in the Bible, history, biography, 
here illustrated by hundreds of examples, is absolutely of real 
and lasting practical value. ‘Ihe labour in committing the 
doggerel of the ‘Barbara Celarent’ pattern, which is to be 
found in Whately, is far too great for the effect. As a mine 
for the curious the volume is good enough: but it is useless 
to the scholar. 

We have also received A Primer of Historical English 
Grammar (Oxford: Clarendon Press), by Henry Sweet; 
Sctence Teaching in Schools (London: Blackie), by Henry 
Dyer: a new edition of Practical Lly-Fishing (London: 
Methuen), by John Beever, edited by W. G. Collingwood ; a 
new edition of Judith Shakespeare (london: Sampson Low), 
being the fresh instalment of the uniform re-issue of William 
Black’s novels; a cheap edition of AZisogyny and the Maiden 
London : Griffith), by Paul Cushing; anew edition, being 
the third, of Domestic Medicine and Hygtene (London: 
Everett), by W. J. Russell ; and Walter Wathershanks Adven- 
tures at Lammas-Fair (Selkirk: London), which contains 
rather a spirited description of the humours of a Scottish fair. 
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Hotel Announcements, 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


Wellington Hotel, 


Mount Epuraim, 


Under the distinguished patronage of His Grace the late Duke of Wellington, K.G 
the leading Nobility and Gentry, etc. etc. The Hotel is 422 feet above sea-level ; 
south aspect; magnificent scenery; elegantly furnished; piano in every sitting. 
room ; cuisine, English and French; wine connoisseur; table d’hote at separate 
tables; large dairy farm ; supplies daily ; laundry. F 

For Tariff, apply to J. BRABY, Proprietor. 


OXFORD. 


Mitre Hotel. 


One of the most 
Economical first-class 
Hotels in the Kingdom. 


LONDON. 
Langham Hotel, 


PorTLAND Pace, W. ; 
Situated in the most fashionable, convenient and healthy locality. Artesian 
Well Water. Electric light throughout. Moderate Tariff. 
Table d’Hote 6 to 8.30. Music by the Anglo-Saxon Band. 
Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN. 


NOW READY, PRICE ONE PENNY. 
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Special Terms to Unionist Associations, etc. 


LIGHTS 
HOME RULE. 


BY 


Mk. J. A. Froupe, LL.D. 

Mr. W. E. H. LEcKY. 

Pror. TYNDALL, LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S. 
PrRoF. JEBB, D.C.L., LL.D., M.P. 

SIR JOHN LuBBocK, BART., M.P. 

Mr. GEORGE WYNDHAM, M.P. 

Mr. H. O. ARNOLD FORSTER, M.P. 
Sik HERBERT MAXWELL, BART., M.P. 
Mr. THOMAS RALEIGH, M.A. 

Mk. CHARLES DARLING, Q.C., M.P. 
SIR JOHN COLoms, K.C.M.G. 

Mr. FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 

Mr. A. H. SMITH BARRY, M.P. 





Reprinted from ‘Tue NationAL OBSERVER.’ 


THE TIMES says: 

‘We cannot but recommend, as an impressive contribution to the higher 
literature of the great constitutional campaign, a little pamphlet entitled 
‘Lights on Home Rule.”’ 

THE MORNING POST says: 

‘ The opinions of these gentlemen should exercise great influence on the 
public mind. And it is desirable that their views should obtain the widest 
possible circulation, Unionist Associations will be supplied with copies of 
the pamphlet at cost price.’ 

THE IRISH TIMES says : 

‘It contains opinions of persons of special experience to whose verdict 

upon the Bill the highest weight attaches.’ 
THE GLOBE says: 

‘An extremely valuable pamphlet . . . . which contains a series of most 
powerful arguments. .... No one who really desires to understand what 
Home Rule means should fail to read this.’ 

THE ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE says: 

‘A very convenient and handy little book of reference to the leading 
defects of the Home Rule scheme.’ 

THE MORNING says: 

‘It should obtain a wide circulation, and Constitutional Associations 
would be doing good work by distributing it over the country,’ 

THE BELFAST NEWS LETTER says: 

‘ This effort on behalf of the Unionist cause deserves hearty encourage- 

ment.’ 


Apply to the Publisher of ‘The National Observer,’ 


115 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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